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Sites and Construction of Hospiials. 


BE propose to devote 
two or three additional | 
papers to a discussion 
of general principles on 
which hospital sites 
should be selected and 
hospitals constracted. 
= The sanitary history of 
hospitals may be summed 
up in very few words. 
There are hospitals on very 
bad sites: there are hos- 
pitals on comparatively 
good sites; but there is 
hardly an instance, in this 
country .at least, of both 
hospital and site fully em- 










which are essentially necessary 
for a rapid recovery of the sick 
and maimed. 

The one paramount sanitary 
condition whic ought to be ob- 
served in all hospitals is that 
of having pure and dry air both 
within and without the walls of the build- 
ings. The medical profession generally, and 
the public, have been so much in the habit 
of considering that medicine is some kind 
of occult foree, by which disease is to be 
expelled from the human body, that it 
seems to have been thought sufficient for ail 
purposes of curing and healing, that the sick 
man and the doctor should merely be brought 
together, in any locality, or under any condi- 
tions whatever. It used to be considered that 
human beings could live in any sort of place, 
and under any circumstances. And it is too 
much the fashion, even now, to consider that 
the sick ought to reeover anywhere. Hospital 
trustees and committees consider they havedone 
all that is requisite, when they have provided 
“the very best professional advice and assist- 
ance that can be obtained,” and so the enormous | 
mortality in hospitals has come to be con- 
sidered as unavoidable, merely indicating “ the 
percentage of mortality inevitably resulting 
from disease.” 

It appears to us that-sanitary reformers have 
tee much overlooked the influence of hospital 
statistics upon the mortality of particular 
towns. It is true that the startling increase 

din the mortality of a registration 
sub-district by the aecidental position of the 
union workhouse in it is well known. But it | 
does not seem to us that the question has 
always been considered, whether much of the | 
high mortality of ‘particular towns is not due | 
to the bad sanitary state of local charitable | 
institutions. Towns, as everybody now knows, | 
are more unhealthy than the country. But is | 
it recognised that hospitals in towns follow the | 
same law? That, other things being equal, a| 


are many large hospital establishments covering 


touched. ‘We can only state the question, and. 
pass on. The importance of an inquiry as to 
what is the relative mortality in hospital prac- 
tice and private practice among the poor (con- 
sidering, too, that cases supposed incurable 
are never received into hospital) cannot well 
be over-rated. 

To return to our main question, we state 
broadly that “ town distriets” should be avoided 
for hospital sites. Air of sufficient purity is 
not to be obtained in towns. Every existing 
town hospital ought therefore to be removed 
into the country, if it be possible to do so. At 
a moderate distance from towns land is much 
cheaper than in close-built places ; and there 


considerable areas of ground in crowded and 
valuable parts of towns and cities, which might 
be removed to the country, not only -with 
incalculable advantage to the sick, but with 
great pecuniary gain to the hospital establish- 
ment. Even in so vast.a placeas the metro- 
polis, a few casualty wards, where accidents 
might temporarily be seen, rooms for the 
examination and the reception of cases, and 
suitable vehicles for transferring them to the 
country, would be all that would be necessary 
to effect the reform, 

The single consideration that the welfare and 
speedy recovery of the sick must be considered 
as the main object of all hospitals, ought to 
determine the removal and reconstruction of 
any unhealthy hospital, provided there be the 
pecuniary means of doing so ; and if these are 
deficient, every exertion should be made to 
obtain them. 

The foundations of every hospital should be 
laid in dry ground, which should be covered by 
concrete ; or the building should have an arched 


aggregation of a number of helpless sick and 
maimed under one roof, in a given space, with- 
out attention to this requisite, may be at any 
time, as it has often been, and now is, nothing 
but manslaughter under the garb of bene- 


The proof of this on a colossal scale, was the 
mortality at Seutari, which actually reached in 
the month of February, 1855, just before the 
labours, the incredible rate of 415 per cent. 
per annum.* And this, when the character of 
proved so much, that the general mortality of 
the army had diminished, notwithstanding up 
to this time the fearful and increasing death- 
rate of the Scutari hospitals. 

In the Peninsula, as we learn from Sir J. 
McGrigor, the general hospitals had actually to 
be broken up, in consequence of the terrible 
rate of mortality within them. 

Suppose a site already occupied by a hospi- 
tal in which the condition above named, as 
first in importance, viz. that of pure air cannot 
be obtained. What is to be done? Ought we 
to go on receiving sick, in such a 
with the certainty that a number will be 
hurried prematurely to their graves year after 
year, who would have recovered, if the building 
had been in a more healthy place ? Rather than 
admit so fearful an alternative, would it not be 
better to consider the question of removing 
the hospital altegether ? Hospital sites in the 
midst of increasing populations, are far more 
valuable for almost any other purpose than for 
hospitals, Why not sell them, and remove 
the establishments into healthy districts, 
leaving only a few accident-wards, ahd offices 





basement, preventing the soil from having any | 


for out-patients, and provide the means of 
transporting hospital patients to the new 


communication with the floors above. Base-| hospitals? Even medical schools ought to 
ments, enclosed and connected with the wards by yield to true sanitary requirements. The sick 
staircases, are inadmissible, as affording ingress ought not to be permitted to suffer, in order 
for damp air from the subsoil to the air breathed |¢hat any medical school, however good, may 


by the siek. A gravelly, or sandy subsoil, | 
well drained, is the best. Clay subsoils are | 
unsuitable in proportion to their power of re-| 
taining moisture. Made-ground, or ground | 
covered with decaying organic matters, such as | 
sweepings of streets, old burial-grounds, &c. | 
should be sedulously avoided. One of the 
most ill-advised proposals for building a hospital | 
which perhaps has ever been entertained is that’ 
of extending one of our great metropolitan | 
hospitals over St. Clement Dane’s burial-ground, | 
which has for years been a public nuisance to 
the metropolis. The vicinity of marshes, wet | 
ground, damp valleys, river estuaries, and mud- | 
banks should be avoided. The choice of the’ 
position of the new Royal Victoria Hospital, | 
at Netley, with its ten square miles of mud, is 
singularly unfortunate. The natural configura- 
tion of the ground should admit of the build- 
ings being protected from prevailing cold 
winds. The local climate should be dry. There 
should be a good supply of pure soft water. | 

Wherever “ Accident-wards” are required 
in towns, care ought to be taken to select a 
healthy district, not closely populated, with no 
nuisances nor other local causes of disease in 
the vicinity. 

The great principle te be kept in view in the 
selection of sites and climates is that recovery 


t 


prosper. Medical schools would, however, 
prosper far more in the vicinity of good than of 
bad hospitals. The processes of nature by 
which the sick recover, would be seen in 
operation, instead of the processes of foul air 
by which the sick die, which latter, it is to be 
feared, forms a considerable proportion of the 
experience of some hospital students at the 
present time. 

Having obtained a good site, how is that 
site to be used /— in other words, on what plan 
is the hospital to be built ? 

The fundamental idea of all hospital plans 
ought to be this: to have pure, fresh air in 
every part of the building. Fresh air is the 
sine qué non. Unless a building can be so 
planned that the sick shall breathe air as fresh 
within its walls as they could do externally, 
they will suffer in a ratio corresponding to the 
degree of impurity. 

All surgical operations, all medical treat- 


| ment, and all nursing, are subsidiary to this 


great central point in hospital construction and 
management. We again assert that it should 
never be forgotten for a moment, by hospital 





* A mortality of “415 per cent. per annum,” 
startle some of our read It s, hy ver, 
the total number of sick cases to have been 
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that the the space of three 
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hospital in a town ought to yield a higher|from sickness in the vast majority of cases 
mortality, a longer duration of sick cases, fewer | depends perhaps more upon pure air and pure | one ~ ok, “‘ Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
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expense to the administration, than a hos-| 
pital in the country would do for the same 
number of cases? Again, “ Hospitals,” says 
a great living statistical authority, “ are 
ailapted to an intermediate state of civiliza- 
tion.” But the question of how much hos- 
pitals, in their present condition, imerease the 
mortality among the poor of this “ interme- 


medical treatment, however skilful. The same 4. 
remarks apply to surgical cases, in many of sick transport ships, from Balaclava to Scutari, was 
which there is a greater susceptibility to the prone te eng and disembarked the survivors at 
influence of external causes than is to be found | tari, September agth. 

even in medical cases. The idea which ought oor cake or 
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committees, by architects, and by medical 
officers, that on the purity of the air of a ward 
depend, in a great measure, the recovery or 
death of the sick and maimed, the ess 
or injury arising from the hospital, the duration 
of cases; and, consequent. ‘Un the hospital 
economy: whether, in short, a hospital planned, 
erected, and supported by “ voluntary contri- 
butions,” is to be a blessing or a curse to civi- 
lization. And when we consider that (in the 
words of the statistical authority already 
quoted), “ each individual requires a gallon of 
pure air every minute ;’ that “he cannot 
forego this supply of air so many minutes as 
he can forego food for days,” is it a subject for 
wonder that pure air should be the main con- 
dition, as of health, so of recovery ? 

In the infancy of knowledge, when Christian 
benevolence provided for the sick and destitute, 
and where it also was the sole foundation of the | 
work, hospitals were built in situations and on | 
plans which were far from realizing the intentions | 
of their founders. Mere shelter, food, and attend- | 
ance were to be afforded to as large a number | 
of sufferers as possible. In times of pestilence, | 
the buildings would be crowded to excess, as | 
we have seen in the case of the Irish work- 
houses during the famine of 1847. And who! 





whether wounds heal kindly, whether opera- 


tions succeed, whether hospital gangrene ever 
appears, whether erysipelas is common, whe- 


er purulent ulcerations and discharges are 


apt to take place ? 
In the new surgical part of the Edinb 
Infirmary he will be answered that “ Hospital 


gangrene is never out of the wards.” In the 
ouble wards of Guy’s Hospital, in London, he 
will be told that they are only fit for medical 
cases. In the Scutari hospitals, he would have 
learned that out of 44 secondary amputations, 
36, or upwards of 80 per cent. died ; that in 
one month there have been recorded 80 cases 





of hospital gangrene ! 

To questions concerning the appearance of 
hospital fever among patients and attendants, | 
the inquirer will also be answered too truly in | 
the affirmative ; and very likely he will be told 
at the same time, “that it is nothing more 
than is to be expected, considering the kind of 
cases received into hospital.” This was the 
i gd at Scutari, this is the general reply as to 
all casualties of the kind occurring in bad, 
hospitals, civil and military. In fact, natare | 
alone is to blame, according to these authori-| 


ties, or else “contagion” is the cause. | 
Nature is never to blame. If the cases be, 


the Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
or view the question of com and 
with aid of light from the labours of the Com- 
mittee on Government Offices, we shall find we can 
arrive at few positions that we have not already 
taken up. It is in no spirit of laudation that we 
refer to this contingency of cur duties: we allude 
to it only that we may avoid repetition, or other- 
wise the imputation of that in cases which are so 
important that they claim the renewal of argu- 
ments. We must be accused of leaving without 
notice the topic of the week, or run the risk of a 
different charge against us, and on the score of 
noticing it. 

As to competition, latest experience corroborates 
the view of the futility to an architect or a sculp- 
tor of any dependence upon it for the recognition 
of merit, or upon success in the first instance as 
leading to a return for the design by the payment 
for execution of the work. As regards advantage 
in another direction, the refusal of Mr. Gibson 
to enter into the limited competition for the 
Monument, as into the recent competition which 
was unlimited, is evidence of what is to be ex- 
pected by the public from others of his position in 
any case. The Earl of Derby, in the House of 
Lords on the 2nd ult. referring to the allotment 
of the chief premium in the Wellington Monu- 
ment competition to Mr. Marshall, merely for the 
“intrinsic merit” of the composition, and by no 


can tell how much of the dire loss of human bad as possible, all the more necessity is there means with regard to the situation it was to 
life in the Middle Ages and during the great for care in placing them where they may have a occupy, (a consideration which, the judges had in- 


Irish calamity alluded to was due to bene- 
volence misdirected ? 

One of the most striking illustrations of the 
results of absence of knowledge on these sub-| 
— is afforded by the experience of the Hotel 

ieu, at Paris. By the statutes of its found- 
ation, “all applicants” were to be “ admitted.” 
It had 1,200 beds, and towards the end of the 
last century these beds used to receive at the 
same time from 2,000 to 5,000 sick. During 
epidemics as many as 7,000 sick have been in 
the building at one time. From 20,000 to 
30,000 sick passed through the hospital every 
year, about 25 per cent. of whom were carried 
to the cemeteries, In the other hospitals of 

aris the mortality was about 124 per cent. of 
the sick. 

The excuse for the enormous mortality of the 
Hotel Dieu was the same as that which is put 
forward by ill, and even by many well-informed 
persons at the present day for the high rate of 
mortality in civil hospitals, and, during war, in 
military hospitals, viz. that only the worst 
cases were sent there, and that they were sent 
there only to die. 

The frightful over-crowding and bad venti- 
lation, with the absence of every sanitary pre- 
caution, were, however, the real causes of the 
catastrophe in the Hétel Dien, just as the 
frightful over-crowding, the want of ventila- 

ion, defective draining, and want of cleanli- 
ness, were the real causes of the catastrophe at 
Scutari. 

Both catastrophes led to great discussion 
aid inquiry on the part of benevolent and in- 
telligent men. In the Crimea the Sanitary 


moderate chance to recover. 


genuously said, “might possibly have led to some 


To place patients in musty wards is simply difference in the selection”), actually founded an 


The great army surgeon, 
hospitals were amongst the chief cau 
mortality of armies. 
this remark, and a 
civil hospitals and ot 


We may take this for granted,—that no hos- 
pital ought to yield an annual mortality on its 


total numbers of sick of seven to ten or eleven | 


per cent. per annum, as is the case with our 
existing metropolitan hospitals. A certain per- 
centage of deaths is inevitable, but not a per- 
centage such as this. 

Again, the whole doctrine of contagion, in the 
case of fevers, may be said to rest on no stronger 
foundation than the observation of facts in 


badly-constructed and ill-ventilated hospitals, | 


where emanations from the sick play a corre- 
sponding part to the emanations from cesspools 
and other nuisances, in producing fevers out of 
hospitals. Both classes of emanations may 
become fatal or remain innocuous, but all 
depends on the extent to which they are 
diluted in pure atmospheric air. A few fever 
cases in a crowded, ill-ventilated ward may 
spread fever ; but in a well-ventilated hospital, 
with plenty of cubic space, they certainly wil 
not. The mortality in some of our best-con- 
structed fever hospitals is enormous, and indi- 
cates of itself how much they stand in need of 
improvement. 

When fever, erysipelas, or gangrene spread 


| 


to kill them, with the addition of torture. 
Sir John Pringle, | 
knew this quite well when he asserted that’ 
ses of the | 
We may safely extend | 
that badly constructed | 


er charitable institutions | : tga bs 
increase the mortality of town districts. cae aside the “intrinsle merit” and known 
| position of giving a commission, though not to 


| titors,—thus hifches into the dilemma; namely, 


' 
| 


| 


argument upon the premises, which could be but 
suppositious—as they left the question of real 
merit untouched, and were constituted as such 
only by the admitted incompetency of the judges. 
Merit of designs thus being, at one stage of the pro- 
ceedings, in fact, disregarded in the adjudication ; 
at the new stage now arrived at, the course is to 


qualifications of sculptors, and to revert to the 


artists admitted to be of the highest rank. The 
question of competitions,—as to the advantage 
from them to art and the public, and to the compe- 


on the one horn thereof, we have the system not 
benefiting aspiring men, or those first selected, as 
they are led to anticipate ; on the other horn, we 
have it not furnishing the public with the design 
which it was the object to elicit. 

The present design (if we may speak of it as 
matured) for the Wellington Monument, is based 


|on a principle entirely different from that of the 
|designs made for the site first named. We are 
| amongst 


those who believe that the first site was 
not well chosen for the sculpture, or for the effect 
of the bnilding as modified by the addition. Even 


|in those Gothic cathedrals where there are monu- 
|ments or chantry-chapels between the nave 


piers, in certain cases the intrusive excrescence 
is hardly to be defended; but much more un- 


| symmetrical would be the general effect of a build- 


ing where the nave arches are few in number, and 
of no great height; and where, if the want of 
symmetry had been corrected by monuments of 


ithe same kind under the remaining arches, the 


fine effect of the oblique perspective of aisles, 


Commission was the result ; in the case of the in any hospital, such an event is no proof of seen from points at either end of the nave, would 


Hotel Dieu, it resulted eventually in the intro- 
duction into France of the greatest improve- 
ments in hospital construction and manage- 
ment whieh have taken place up to the pre- 
sent time. In these cases great good came 
out of great evil. From the Scutari case it is 
also hoped, that great permanent improve- 
ments will arise in military hospitals ; and it 
will be well, if the experience of our own 
civil hospitals should lead to similar results. | 

Let any one conversant with the phenomena | 
of disease go into a badly-constructed, and, 
consequently, ill-ventilated ward, and lock at 
the sick. Unless his senses are dulled by per- | 


musty smell which always indicates more danger 
to the sick, than there is safety contained in| 
the long list of benevolent end eminent | 
physicians and expert surgeons who attend in 
the wards. 

Let him look at the languid powerless cha- | 
racter of the patients, and ask himself the 
question, What would be the effect of fresh air 
upon these poor sufferers ? 

Let him ask if nurses, or doctors, or medical 


“inevitable contagion” or “ infection.” On 
the contrary, it is Nature’s method of teaching 
men that her laws are being neglected. Ifa 
medical officer, or nurse, has fallen victim to 
the disease, we may be quite sure that the dis- 
ease is not to blame, but those who failed to 
observe and to obey the laws by which the dis- 
ease is infallibly prevented from extending 
itself. 

Hospital sites and plans should be selected 
in strict conformity with Nature’s laws ; and 
not till this is done will the outcry against 
hospital contagions cease. 


We propose in a future number to consider 


verse education, he will detect that peculiar further some of the main principles of hospital , 
: ; ; S . . ee tion ; and in another design, that by Mr. Durham. 


construction. 








THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT IN ST. 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


have been in great measure doneaway with. The 
disadvantage to the monument, as according to 
the larger number of the designs at Westminster 
Hall, which there would have been through its 


| position against the light, so frequently adverted 


to, can be underst from observation of the 
figure of Sir Ralph Abercromby, in the monument 
to him in St. Paul’s, where the features cannot be 


distinguished at ordinary times of the day. In 
‘some of the models at the Hall, this was sought 


to be avoided by constructed background, or b 
having the head of the figure of the Duke at suc 


‘elevation as to appear with the ceiling or window 
‘arch behind it. The first-mentioned contrivance 


was adopted in the excellent architectonic design 
by Mr. Thomas, of which we gave an illustra- 
The other arrangement was followed 


in his models marked “Studens.” remains 


5 Sin Bell, 


| to be seen what shape the design of Mr. Stevens 
| will take, and whether similar difficulties of the 


ArrTer the attention we gave to the models ex- | present site will be overcome. 


hibited at Westminster Hall—together with the 
inguiry into the principles for monumental seulp- 


At Westminster Hall, it seemed to us that the 
height of the monument, according to Mr. Stevens’s 


|ture and public statues; and after our recent | model, would be far too t, supposing that itcould 
article on competition ; it will have been inferred | be placed under the hat 

‘ C | that we should not leave without further notice, pro- | ceiling of the Consistory Court is the same as that 
students are ever seized with fever ; and he | ceedings of late which have had reference to each | of the arch, or 


arch at all ; and the level of the 


ding in height with the 


may elicit some facts which will astonish him. , of the questions. Whether, however, we confine | vaulting of the aisles. An equestrian statue, as 
Let him go into the surgical wards and ask 


i 
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i 





ourselves to the subject of the present design for | the crowning feature of the monument, would be 
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ridiculous if reaching anywhere near to the ceil- 
ing. Modification, therefore, required in the 
design, must be very considerable, and such as to 
effect a complete alteration in the ions and 
character. In the course of the debate on Mr. 
Stuart Wortley’s motion, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 29th ult. Lord John Manners was 
understood to refer to alterations which Mr. 
Stevens was ready to make. Now, whether re- 
garding what is to be done architecturally at the 
new site, or otherwise ing the mere work of 
the sculptor, the “alterations” in reality will be 
the making a new design. Weexpect from Lord 
John Manners better reasoning as to the force of 





alterations in artists’ designs, than prevails with 
the public. In point of fact, a design once pro- 
duced, if it have any distinctive character and | 
merit, cannot be modified: it must become a new | 
thing ; and it will generally be a worse thing by | 
alterations than it would have been if it had been | 
recommenced from a basis, There are poets in| 
the House of Commons. What would become of | 
the poetry in the writings of the First Commissioner | 
of Works, if it were pared and patched to suit | 
the fancy of Mr. Milnes, or vice versd, his to suit | 
that of the Commissioner? It would all vanish | 
bodily. Or what would be the result of a combi- | 
nation of original literary talent as that of Sir | 
E. B. Lytton and Mr. D’ Israeli ? There are instances 
of co-partnership in art, but they are exceptional ; | 
and when inquired into, do not disprove the | 
general rule as to works of mind. There was but 
one Homer, spite of all the commentators. Now, | 
artist and poet are the same; or their works are | 
reflections of the same mind speaking by different , 
languages. Mr. Stevens pointed the truth of the 
position, when he selected for the motto of his 
design the words,—* I know but of one art.” He 
is, we believe, the same artist who exhibited a 
fresco—“ A subject from Shakespeare’s Richard 
III.” amongst the works in fresco-painting and 
sculpture, which were displayed in Westminster 
Hall, in 1844. His name has been lately con- 
founded with that of Mr. E. B. Stephens, the sculptor. 
But, there are distinctions between the fields 
of the several arts, as we have taken pains to 
show; and it is as necessary to preserve these 
as to regard the unity. The artist in each branch, 
or separate art used in the decoration of build- 
ings, must have studied the whole, for the proper 
comprehension of his own branch; and this is the 
case as to the connection between sculpture and 
architecture. But the Italian artists, so much re- 
ferred to in the discussions, essaying the practice 
of all the branches, did not preserve the distine- 
tions, and injured their works accordingly. There 
are certain principles, as of grouping, common to 
architecture and sculpture, which for the want of 
better phrase we call architectonic ; and there are 
the matters belonging more especially to one of 
these arts, which the other has to use. In monu- 
mental art the distinctive character of the archi- 
tectural or the sculptural monument, will follow 
from the particular professional practice of the 
artist, or the monument will be one architectural 
whilst bringing into use sculpture, or be a sculptural 
up with some details, and leading structural | 


orms, of architecture. The rules of composition will | 


apply to both cases, as will most of the esthetic prin- 
ciples which lately have been so much the subject 

of attention in architecture. 
lic, or the representative, is allowed, there will not 
be admitted that sort of mimicry where the ob- 


what he knows cannot be there,—the fault which 


was so frequent in the models at Westminster | 
Hall, and was not wholly wanting in the design by | 


Mr. Stevens. There was sufficient evidence in the 


architectural detail and general mass of his model, | 
that Mr. Stevens had attended to the study of | 


architecture; and in that respect he might be 


thought to have perceived the requirements of | 
monumental sculpture,—or like to those which we | 
endeavoured to set forth,and which have been lately | 
neglected by sculptors, but of which the import- | 
ance has been shown by Professor Westmacott in | 
his lectures. The design, however, was not one | 
that we had expected would command a premium, | 


and much less be chosen for the main feature in 
the monumental work. The occurrence of two 
representations of the Duke in the same monu- 
ment, destructive of unity; and the mimicry of a 
sarcophagus, were errors of the worst kind; 
whilst the equestrian figure at all, for such a 
monument and place, and which, at the summit, 
made the character of the composition generally 
more suited for a site out of doors than for the in- 
terior of a church, seemed to us open to objections. 
Moreover, as to the new site, it is difficult to see 
how the monument can be placed consistently with 


be called in; but this has not been determined on], 
may produce a grand work. 
as to the conduct of the business, and as to the 


stances, are unaffected by the admission. 


Whilst the symbo- | 





the ordinary arrangement of recumbent effigies in 





churches,—with feet towards - eest (which 
arrangement there are not 
from), unless alteration were made in what 

nich act be on peter f 
whi cannot uite sati in effeet i 
not set looking ro the spectator in the nave; 
for, if we are not forgetful, the model at the Hall, 
repeated the error seen at Hyde-park-corner, of 
an equestrian statue set transversely to the arch 
below it. 

The present design, however, is really an architec- 
tural one, rather than as it was originally, for a work 
belonging mainly to sculpture. It is possible that 
this dominance of architecture is required for the 
highest character of effect. There are limitations 


| to seulptural art, as regards the distinctive cha- 


racter of its field, which are soon reached; but, 
like painting, it has a field in subordination to the 
architecture of buildings ; whilst the latter art is 
scarcely limited to scale and extent, or to multi- 
plicity of combinations. It was an error to allot 
any sum like 20,0007. to a work on the idea 
that such a sum could readily be spent in sculp- 
ture. There is no monument in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on anything like the scale of designs sent to 
Westminster Hall; whilst at Westminster Abbey, 
works which are on a larger scale are destructive 
to the architecture; and their results show what 
would have been the effect on the building of 
St. Paul’s had the perpetration of similar errors 
there been for a moment admitted. The original 


sum allotted (5,000/.) would have produced a work 


of sculpture generally more satisfactory than a 
work of more pretentious character would have 
been ; and the system which has hitherto been 
adopted in placing the monuments, is that which 
generally should be adhered to in the cathedral. 
On the assumption of the outlay of such an 


amount as 20,000/. and the bringing in decoration 





of part of the edifice as a portion of a monument, | 
the principle of employment of an architect has of | 
course our unqualified approbation. 
purpose in the management of the business, is} 


The want of | 
| 


however, obvious; and from competition as an} 
Knowing not accurately what is the exact | 
Penrose and Mr. Stevens, with Mr. Marshall [if he 
Opinions, however, 
worthlessness of competition under present cireum- 


We have far more difficulty in the question of 
the patronage, as it is called, of artists,—about the 
directions and instructions to them, and the 
public criticism of their works,—than about the 
merits of artists themselves. Mr. Stirling, in 
the House of Commons, thought that the mis- 
takes and waste of labour by the competitors in 
this case were greatly owing to the want of more 
explicit conditions: but we have shown that the 
danger is, that conditions and instructions will 
prevent what is the very object of a competition. 
Lord Elcho has said, “ public opinion has fixed 
the stamp of failure upon the results of the recent 
Wellington Monument competition,” and “a 
general impression prevails that there is not that 





evidence of talent in the works of any one of the 


successful competitors that would justify his selec- | 


tion :” but “ public opinion” is led by the nose; and 
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fine plan 
that part 
les oon 
ing an on the ; ‘ 
widt of the external elevations of 
transepts north and south, as well as that of the 
western facade. Internally, the arrange- 
ment as to the dhaple ox dined tiv vihamagh tgek 
the manner of the junction of these with 
the aisles and nave, result in beauty of that order 
of the picturesque which latterly been much 
neglected,—the effect to be originated in a 
and distribution of plan, rather than sought 
in meretricious accessories, or simulated irregu- 
larity. Looking at the Consistory Court (the 
northern chapel, used for service, is 
similar, even to the arrangement of the fittings), 
the plan includes, in the general oblong of the 
ground, a central area of square form, with semi- 
circular niche-headed portions east and west. The 
area, or portion of the transept, has a ceiling 
with quadripartite groining. It ds 
and joins with the arches of the nave, the nar- 
rower vaulting of the aisles being i in. 
Each severy of the quadripartite groining is filled 
in with an octagonal coffer and spandril spaces, 
the latter enriched with ornament: the mould- 
ings are also enriched ; and the coffer at the centre 
of the groining has a rose ornament. The oblong 
space formed at the intersection of the aisle with 
the transept, has a large panel with beautifully- 
enriched roll-moulding. The arches marking out 
the main divisions of the ceiling have their soffits 
formed into panels and coffers—the grouping of 
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agent to art, the gain is rather, to speak in Irish, | these parts of the design being especially deserv- 
a loss. 
design to be adopted, we can allow that Mr.|the aisle and Court, or Chapel, differs from the- 


ing of notice. The nave arch, as well as that of 
ordinary nave arches, by springing from coupled 
columns. The semicircular portions of the plan 
above mentioned, are coffered by bands intersecting 
diagonally and springing from a radiating centre, 
which is enriched with a fan-like ornament. These 
features also have great beauty. The general wall 
surface is panelled, and at the lower part is covered 
with wainscoting, as mentioned in a former notice. 
The Court and Chapel at present are each of them 
parted off from the aisle by a wooden screen of fluted 
Corinthian columns. The entrance in the centre 
here is spanned by a curved pediment, without 
horizontal entablature,and bears vases, coat of arms, 
and other enrichments. The screen probably will 
be cleared away; but, if so, it would be well to 
have it preserved somewhere. 

Those who have followed us in our arguments 
since we took up recently the subject of monuments, 
will understand that we regret in this case that the 
monument and the tomb are not to be one and the 
same work, For the same reasons that mimicry 
of a sarcophagus or tomb, as in the instances we 
referred to, is a misconception of the office and 


‘legitimate means of art; so the distraction or 
we shall have some doubts as to the value of | 
| general impressions, till art-education has ad-| jin the place of sepulture,—the least elaborate and 
server is asked to take on trust the existence of | 


want of unity which is involved in two monuments 


vanced in and out of the Commons’ House of | pretentious of which, moreover, will be ever the 
Parliament. Amongst the designs at Westminster | most impressive,—involves prognostication of in- 
Hall, we believe there were a moderate propor- | eyitable short-coming. The monument to Nelson 


tion, but quite as many as could have been €X- | associates itself in some 4 
Perhaps | 


pected, that were deserving of praise. 


from its posi- 
tion with the tomb below, as would the Wellington 


the best of the number were those very designs | monument, if it were to be placed on the corre- 


which were thrown out of competition by the 
stringency of the instructions. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that for the monument, we should 
have preferred either the design by Mr. Durham, 
or that by Mr. Thomas, to that of Mr. Stevens. 
The last had less originality as a monumental 
work, and less merit in the senlptural features ; 
and the modelling (a matter deserving of consi- 
deration) allowed no means of jadging of the 
technical skill of the author and his claims to be 
intrusted with the execution of an important 
work. If any one of the rewarded competitors 
had a claim ; and we must maintain that to be the 
case; that one was Mr. Marshall, whether consi- 
dering a design to be now adopted as a new 
one, or one already made. It is quite impossible 
to reconcile the reasoning as to the employment of 
competitors, which seems put forth as though it 
could be at the same time both for and against. If 
the Government were bound to employ some one of 
the competitors, the one they were so bound to 





was he whom they had constituted the best. 





sponding pier by the entrance to the choir. Not 
so, however, will be the impression from the diseon- 
nection in the intended arrangement, which wil! 
be, we say, in effect that of providing two monn- 
ments. The idea of the manner in which a combi- 
nation might have been made at once suggests 
itself, with the aid of recollection of the tomb at 
the Invalides. 





MURAL PAINTINGS, FRANCE, 
ST. QUENTIN’S. 

AN interesting discovery has just been made in 
the Collegiate Chapel of St. Quentin (103 miles 
N.E. of Paris). For some time past works of 
restoration have been carried on in that edifice, 
and the repairs have been executed with talent 
and erance. In that part of the chapel 
call “de la Sainte-Madeleine,” a “piscina” 
was discovered some months ago, embedded in the 
thickness of a wall. Near this were 


so agus the toninnes of atin aim, which we 
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patria nnn, Pagan, ati sag owes 


painting representing the life of Magdalen. 
Pp ssens eo Martha, at the moment when she 

herself at the feet of our Saviour to implore 
hive to give life to Lazarus. Two apostles accom- 


depicted, as is also the position of the grave- 
digger, who is overwhelmed with mingled aston- 
ishment and admiration at the miracle. ne ye 
on, the same personages (excepting our Lord) are 
being expelled from the Land of Judea, and a 
troop of soldiers compel them to embark in a boat 
without oars or sails, and leave them to the fury 
of the elements: the background of this piece is 
filled in with a perspective view of Judea, with its 
ramparts and towers. 


C. Fowler, jun. we are glad 

time, those of F. C. Penrose and W. Barges, the 
latter of whom has also contributed the material 
for the second plate of “Ceiling,” being a sketeh 
(1848) of the curious example from West’s 

im Ely Cathedral. West was bishop from 1515 to 
1533 ; and, whilst the walls of the chapel are 
erowded with late Perpendicular carved werk, 
the ceiling is formed by an also richly panelled 
vanit in the Italian style. Most of our readers 
will, no doubt, reeolleet this to be one of the 
very earliest instances of the introduction of that 
style. Weare not aware of its having been drawn 
to so good a scale before. “Chateau” has three 


P e examples from Langeais, Brissae, and 
Sepiodtion (S. Salter, jum. and H. B. Garling). 





fourth group represents the exiles, touching 


Nimeteen more illustrations are given of “ Church 


land at Marseilles {whose buildings are seen in | Plan,” showing diversity of form and arrangement 
profile in the horizon), and they are following sufficient for any stickler for preeedent. The 
Magdalen in the desert, to which she retired, in , interesting “Cloister” at St. Trophime, at Arles, 
the south of Provence. The painter seems to have . dating 1120, 1220, and 1387, is given in 3 

chosen the moment when, according to the popular ; drawings (T. Roger Smith), and other plates are 


belief in the legends, angels lifted her up when- 
ever she was in prayer. 

In short, to complete the picture the donator 
and his family are represented kneeling before an 


oratory, at the foot of which repose some relics, | 


supposed to be those of Sainte-Magdalen. 
We must not pass over the “piscina,” which 


oceupied by “ Corbel” and “Cross.” 

At the conclusion of our review of the last part 
issued by the Society, we felt it a duty to take ex- 
ception to the appearance of the plates. Some 
endeavour has evidently been made to prevent a 
reeurrence of the evil ; but, upon a comparison of 





the numbers isseed in the earlier years of the 


seemed to have received some special attention. | Society's operations, the present plates do not 
‘Two angels are carved, in adoration before the exhibit the careful drawing in the shadows, &c. 
sacrament. Above are images of our Lord, and} which gives crispness, whereas there is now 


the Virgin Mary. On the side is represented St. blotchiness. We would urge a recurrence to the | 


Quentin, standing up, holding in one hand the earlier style of work, in fact to drawing, and not 
palm, in the other a book ; the nai/s piercing his stomping, as being more likely to give satisfaction 
shoulders; this beimg the distinctive character- | to the artists who are mainly subscribers. 
istic of the saint. — RNG | Having said thus much of the illustrations, 
The above paintings are in oil, and seemtohave we must now notice the completion of the 
been done about the sixteenth century; their tetter( in the text of the “Dictionary of Archi- 
composition is far from being inferior. | tecture.” It cannot be expected that the critic 
The most remarkable feature in the discovery should take up a part of a Dictionary, with any 
is, that the whole of the church seems to have been hope of seeing all the beauties and all the faults 
decorated with wall-paintings, which every stroke of the work ; bat having faith in the figures, &e. 
of the “scraper” brings to light. | put forward as facts, we note the general care that 
encerennensnnnpmenananennast | appears in the preparation of the articles, the 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION | fonwe’tecated, and the a ee 
SOCIETY, jects: of this latter class we should instance 
_ Part I. for the year 1857-58, consisting of “Chimney” and “Church.” The care given in 
tweive plates of illustrations, has lately been issued the assemblage of statements is evident in the 
by the committee. The subjects are confined to articles, “Chichen” and “Cordova,” which fur- 
Medizval architecture, excepting two plates; one nish amusing but vexatious specimens of the 





being “Ceiling,” giving examples from the nave | variance in dimensions taken by different travel- | 


of St. Peter’s at Rome (contributed by T. L.  lers; and “Cistercian Buildings” opens a rich 
Donaldson); the Church of San Marcello, in the | field for consideration, as to character in archi- 
‘same city (T. H. Lewis); a chapel im the nave of | tecture. We would especially direct the attention 
San Vittore, at Milan (from the portfolio of the | of some of our readers to this and kindred articles; 


late A. J. Green); the music-room of the Palazzo} for the fact is too often lost sight of that our | 


Boabdelle at Rome, showing the construction | monasteries and subordinate buildings were 
which gives the groundwork for the decoration | erected by sets of ecclesiastics, each having their 
(J. J. Seoles); and the hall in the house of the own views of accommodation, arrangement, and 
Peller family at Nuremberg. The other plate, not | art. Among the principal articles of topographi- 


Medizeval, is entitled “Cinque-cento,” and illus- | cal interest, we must point ont the account of the | 


trates a 


* nel in the stairs up to the pulpit in the | modern portion of “Constantinople,” supplied by 
cath 


at Sienna (F. P. Cockerell), an extraor- | Mr. W. J. Smith, long resident in that city. The 


dinary specimen by Peruzzi, the scrolls springing 
from, and terminating in, griffin-like monsters, 
affording an instance of misappropriated orna- 
mentation. This can be compared with that 
exceedingly fine specimen by Sansovino, from a 
tomb in the church of Sta. Maria del Popolo at 
Rome (E. H. Martineau). A somewhat similar 
tablet to this, also by Sansovino, is given ona 
larger scale by Gruner, in his specimens of orna- 
mental art, and should be referred to by those 
studying this peculiar style. A cast will be found in 
some ofour collections. “Candelabrum” is illus- 
trated by the celebrated metal standard of a large 
size, surmounted by a crucifix, at Lean, in Bel- 
gium (S. Salter, jun.); and two smaller branches, 
comprising figures supporting the stand for the 
light, which must surely be a little distorted in 
the drawing. “Canopy” furnishes three known 
examples from Verona and Bologna (G. Aitchison, 
jun.), two of them covering tombs, and the other 
forming the head or frontispiece to a door. Two 


information on Spanish architecture and archi- 
tects will, no doubt, be largely used as that bean- 
tiful country improves in its facilities for the 
accommodation of the English travellér. “ Albert 
de Cotte” is stated to be the inventor of the 
much-abused system of modern internal decora- 
tion by means of mirrors; and the account of 
“Chateauneuf” appears to be condensed from the 
account, prepared for the Society, which will be 
found in one of our previous volumes. Indeed, our 
pages are referred to, necessarily, not a little ;— 


5 artperee that there is no loss ofquantity im the 
when made inte concrete, in to. 
the experiments given in the Prize of the 
Institute on the subject, have been too hastily 


H. Lewis, ee to show, 
_ We would urge that the: aeaabend tines 


circulation than it seems to have; if but for one 
point alone, its excellent references to other publi- 
cations, which makes it of itsclf a classed 

a desideratum which has oecasioned appeals from 
authors and students im all arts and sciences. 








THE MEDICAL CHARITIES OF LONDON. 
THE SAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 

Tus marvellous lis, with all its mighty 
wonders, has no greater glory than those charitable 
institutions which are provided for the benefit ofthe 
siek and suffering poor ; and notwithstanding that 
these institutions are endowed with an annual 
imeome of upwards of three-quarters of a million 
sterling, the 7 increase of the population and 
the spread of London call for the erection and 
endowment of new ones,—in proper places. 

The progress of science is another reason for the 
rearing of other buildi hich may be devoted 
to the cure of specific ai ; for at the present 
day, while the mass of the medical has 
greatly advanced in the nowledge of 
diseases, it is more usual now, than formerly, 
for eminent physicians and to devote 
their chief energies to master the peculiarities of 
some single ; and we have, in conse- 
quence, chiefly through the energetic exertions of 
medical men, seen itals rise from the most 
humble beginnings te important establishments, 
which are of constant benefit to thousands. 

We have now, either in the town or suburban 
districts, often very ly placed, as we have 
elsewhere said, itals for diseases of the eye and 
ear : that terrible plague of England, consumption, 
fever, small-pox, spinal complaints, cancer, mad- 
ness, and other “ills that flesh is heir to,” have 
separate places, which, in most instances, are 
benevolently presided over by the most eminent 
practitioners of each department of medicine. 

The history of the origin and early struggles of 
some of those which are now great hospitals, shows 
a degree of perseverance and faith in the ultimate 
success of good objects which it is pleasant te think 
of; for although Guy’s, and some other hespitals, 
were endowed at the commencement by worthy 
individuals with resources, it has been the 
case that the chief number have been originated 
in a very humble manner, and have depended for 
their existence, for a length of time, on the (some- 
times slender) fands and exertions of a single 


verson, 
| The Royal Free Hospital, in Gray’s-inn-road, 
and many others, might be mentioned as encou- 
raging instances of the great good which has re- 
sulted from trifling beginnings. Our object is, 
however, at present, to direct attention to the 
| Samaritan Free Hospital, now situated in Orchard- 
‘street, Portman-square; which is a remarkable 
example of the condition to which we have now 
referred. 

In 1847, the originator of this institution felt 
_ that although there was a Lying-in Hospital, and 
others devoted to some of the diseases of women 
and children ; some of those complaints incidental 
to child-birth, and those of young children, were 
left umprovided for, and that the fatal sickness 
of children was particularly neglected ; for at that 
time, the hospital for children, now in working so 
usefully in Great Ormond-street, Queen’s-square, 
was not in existence; and in the general hospitals, 
children of tender years were either not admitted, 
or else but seanty space was allowed. When we 
consider the vast importance of the health of the 





mother of a family, and the immense destruction 








witness “Crest,” which is mainly due to the in- | of infant life, it is evident that an institution such 
teresting paper by Mr. W. Burges. The articles, as that under notice, was greatly needed. 

“ Compression,” “Condensation,” “ Contract,” | The “Samaritan Free Hospital” was cominenced 
“ Corrugated Iron,” “Cradle Roof,” and “Cylin- | in the year above mentioned, im a small back 
der,” keep up to the mark of their predecessors: room in a poor part of Marylebone, with a rental 
their very titles suggest the appalling extent of | of 5s. aweek. This infant hospital soon attracted 
knowledge which the architect is now forced—not | the notice and professional aid of gentlemen of first- 
only to obtain when he begins to work but—to | rate skill, and with an income of 100/. relief was 
continue gathering throughout his lifetime. | in the first year given to 3,815 cases (all women 
Among the specialities of this part, may be and children). In 1850, the cases amounted to 


plates are given to “Capitals,” the first chiefly of the | noticed the useful memoranda collected under the 
Byzantine period; the second, the later styles of | heads of “Cheese-market,” “‘Coach-house,” 
Gothic architecture. Venice, Ravenna, Subiaco, | “Coal-cellar,” “Conservatory,” &. We may 
Piacenza, Orvieto, in the former, with Amiens,jdraw attention to “Churriguresque,” “Cinque- 
Chalons, Palermo, Florence, Les Audelys near} cento, and “Compensation.” The initials to 
Rouen, Ratisbon, and Ely, in the latter plate, | “Chancel” and “Choir,” show that the articles 
furnish instances all more or less worthy of study ;| have been the groundwork of the papers, by the 
some showing foliage almost natural; others foliage | same author, in the pages of the last volame of the 
more and more conventionalized, giving various | “ ia.” Under the heading “Conerete,” 
modes of treating sculptured work,—from mere | the experiments related at the Institute, purport- 





| 6,487. It was found that the limited means of 
| accommodation for im-door patients was a sad 
evil, for it took on am average five times as 
long to the diseases which were treated out 
of doors, in comparison with those im hospitals; 
and this is not to be wondered at when we 
consider the arrangement of the dwellings, the 


want of knowledge and improper food which in 
80 instances is the lot of the 4 
poor. ‘During eight years they on in 
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and under other 


an unfavourable nei 
difficulties. There were, notwithstanding, 63,364 


sick persons treated. They then removed to the 
house in Orchard-street, when, as the hospital 
beeame more generally known, greater demands 
for indeor and better aceommodation for the 
numerous outdoor patients became a necessity. 
During the last year, 8,175 patients were re- 
lieved, at a moderate cost, (including food and 
other matters which are as needful as physic for 


; 


Elboef station of the former, and onthe 
Serquiny station of the latter line, which wi!l place 
the extensive coal districts of Flanders in 

cation with the Normandy and Brittany factories. 
Another branch, from Mézidon, on the Cherbourg 
line, to Alengon, on the Rennes Railway, will in- 
crease its ity. The Caen and Cherbourg 
section, just opened, is 131 kilométres, and con- 
tains twelve intermediate stations. The distance 
(about 10 kilométres) between the stations is 











what has been generally observed on the Cortinent 
in wealthy and industrial localities, or in the most 
populous districts. In fact, the departments of 
Calvados and La Manche rank with the most 
populons in all Franee. 

Already between Caen and Bayeux the pas- 
senger traffic is immense. As to the goods traffic 
of the line, it promises much. ‘The Andriew Tilly 
station, in the midst of a rich and fertile canton 
on the banks of the Seulle, a river fiterally 
covered with corn and oil mills, promises. an im- 
portant traffic. 

The Bayeux station will be supplied by the tan- 
neries, potteries, and porcelain factories of the 
surrounding districts, the fisheries of Port-en- 
Bessin, and the batter trade which forms the 
great industry of the province. But, incontestably, 
the most important station is that of Lison, 
whence the line is to branch off to Saimt-Lo. 


the cure of many who have suffered sad priva- 
tions. 
Trusting to the strong claims which such an 
establishment as this has upon the generous 
blie, the committee have ventured to engage a 
in Edward-street, Portman-square, and 
have ‘had it as well fitted as possible with the 
various necessaries. ‘This has caused great ex- 
mse, which must cripple the usefulness of the 
fital if left unaided. Considering that for 
eleven ‘years the kind conductors of this needful 
charity have yearly increased its usefulness, and 
placed it amongst the established hospitals of the 
metropolis; and having with our own eyes witnessed 
the distress occasioned by the illness of mothers | 
in _ circumstances, and the little chance there | 
is for sick children without such aid as is here | 
offered, we hope that the assistance which is 
required to defray the charges of the new build- 
ings will not be withheld, notwithstanding the 
views we have expressed in another article. 








ENGINEERING AND OTHER WORKS 
ABROAD. 


By a treaty ratified at the meeting of the 20th 
ult. the Northern Railway of France, “ Chemin de 
public traffic since the 25th of July, was officially | Fer du Nord,” has consented to construct the line 
inaugurated on the 3rd and 4th inst. The fétes, | from Namur to Givet, and has already completed 
which took place with unusual splendour, were | the surveys. The length is about 46 kiloméatres. 
honoured by the presence of the courts of| Making use of the Great Luxembourg Railway to 
England and France. 





THE CHERBOURG RAILWAYS. 
THe Cherbourg Railway having been open for 





As the attention of the public has been already | some hundred yards from the bridge which carries | 


turned towards this enterprise, a few words may | the train over the Meuse, and developing along 
be not uninteresting as to its commercial andthe left bank through Jambes, Dave, Taillefer, 
financial position. | Godinnes, Yvoir, and Banvignes, it crosses to the 
The Cherbourg line forms part of the “Nor-/left bank to arrive at Dinant. Thenee it is 
mando-Brittany” group, and was included in the | directed towards Givet through a winding-eeuntry, 
— plans of railway communication of 1846. | which offers some difficult work for a length of 
ts execution, retarded by the revolution of 1848, | about 16 kilométres, and joins the Ardennes Rail- 
ly reeeived the serious attention of the com-| way 4 kilométres from Givet. The Ardennes line 
pany in 1852. At that period a concession was | branching off at Mézieres runs on the one hand to 
fi signed for the continuation of the works Rethel and Reims, and on the other to Sedan and 
from Caen to Cherbourg, and a subsequent fusion Thionville. 
of the different companies under the name of; By a decree of the 17th of August, 1853, relative 
“ Chemins de Fer de Ouest,” developed, in 1855, | to a concession of the Mulhouse Railway with a 
the Normandy group, especially the Cherbourg branch to Coulommiers, and to those of the Paris 
extension, commenced with active vigour under and Vincennes to St. Maur, the “ Compagnie des 
the superintendence of Mr. Locke, with Mr. Chemins de Est” engaged themselves te com- 
Brassey for a contractor, and brought to a suec- plete in three years the branch lines to Coulom- 
cessful termination within the last few days. miers and to Vincennes and St. Maur. On the 
The section from Nantes to Lisieux was opened 8th of July last additional time was granted. The 
in 1855; that from Lisienx to Caen, in 1856. Vincennes line is to be completed the Ist of May, 
Lastly, after two years of work, pushed forward 1859, and the Coulommiers branch on the same 
with the greatest zeal, Paris is put in communiea- day in the year following. 
tion with the great naval establishment of Cher-' By an order of the 15th ult. the Paris and 
bourg, as well as with the industrial towns of Soissons Railway is to pass through Doumartin, 
Lower Normandy, whose commercial products Nantueil le Handouin, Crespi, and Villers-Cotte- 
will not fail to enrich the metropolis. rets, as proposed by the “ Chemin de Fer du Nord,” 
The execution of the Cherbourg line presented to whom the concession has been given. 
some difficulties. Traversing an undulating Im Algeria railways have made but little pro- 
country, intersected by numerous valleys, many gress. Earthworks between Algiers and Amoura 
important works were necessary to give solidity have been, it is true, made by soldiers, but that is 
to the line on shifting soils. and loose ground. On all. As the Journal des Actionnaires says, 
the first section, between Nantes and Caen, the “ L’exécution réelle et sérieuse des chemins de fer 
Bréval tunnel had to be strengthened by immense Algériens est entidrement lie 4 Témigration des 
masses of masonry, owing to its having traversed capitaux Européens en Algerie.” ‘The new mini- 
an. argillaceous formation, intersected by numerous ster for that eolony has promised that the great 
springs. Another tunnel, that of Couche, through question of railway communication for that por- 
chalk and sand, required very heavy masonry. As tion of the globe shall receive his best attention, 
the Moniteur says, “No railway in France re- and that he will neglect nothing that can tend to 
quired so much earthwork as this one, especially bring it to a prompt and complete solution. 
on the first section above named.” The total After an official document transmitted by the 
quantities from Nantes (where the line branches Government of Cuba, it appears that it contains 
off from the long-established Paris and Rouen thirty-one lines of railway terminated. Their 
line) to Cherbourg are above 10,000,000 cubic total length is 1,514,516 métres, and the cost 
métres. of exeavation, and about the same for the 32,336,652 piasters. 
embankments. The total length of the tunnel is Vienna correspondents state that the Lombardy 
only 4,388 métres; but,on the other hand, we Venetian Railway Company is in negotiation with 
count 70 river bridges, 310 bridges under and over the Government for the construction of the South 
rail for high roads, 700 fer farm-road bridges or Tyrol line (Bolgen to Venice), and the North 
their diversions, 114 level crossings, and 400 cul. Tyrol (Inspruck to Kustein). 
verts. The line is only double as far as Lisieux; On the Corinthian Railway 7,000 workmen are 
but earthworks and masonry are made for a second actively employed between Marbourg and Kiagen- 
line as far as Lison. When the whole line is per- furt. 
fected to Cherbourg, the cost will be for the New surveys have been commenced for-s coast 
double line, Kc. 360,000 franes per kilometre, or line from the Var (Sardinian frontier) to Nice and 
16,800/. per mile English. Genoa. 
The principal factories on the line are those of 
Evreux {cotton cloths), and of Bonneville and Church) the works are so far advanced that in 
Couches ( and foundries). It has been de- seven months the Rome and Frascati line will be 


| within a short distance of Namur, it branches off} 


On. the Pia-Latina Railway (States of the ‘and other work 


| 





581 
extend it to the Roman » wei 
to 
Then one can travel from Rome to Velletri 
rail, Velletri to by diligence, and 


Bingen section is finished, the traveller can pro- 
eel or snll ooak Dusseldorf all along the Rhine 
to Bale and the north of Switzerland, without a 

The Victor Emmanuel Railway will be opened 
on the 15th instant from Aix les Bains to Culoz. 
| This will place St. Jean de Maurienne (near Mo- 
dane) in communication with Geneva and the 
north of Europe. From St. Jean to Susa the 
journey is still by diligence over Mont Cenis. 
From Susa the rail has been long since completed. 
to Turin and Genoa. 


i 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SYDENHAM. 


A NEw chancel has been recently erected to the 
Church of St. Bartholomew, being the district 
parish ehurch of Sydenham, and was consecrated 
by the Lerd Bishop of London, on the 9th instant. 

When the church was erected, the revival of 
Medizeval architecture, after a slumber of more 
than two centuries, was not out of its infancy, 
and churches were as often built in a revived 
Grecian, as they were in a revived Gothic manner. 
This building was designed m the Gethicof the day 
by Mr. Lewis Vulliamy, and had broad and lofty 
nave and aisles, north and south porches, anda 
tower at the west end of the nave, but no chanedl. 
It is in the Perpendicular style. Mr. Edwin Nash 
is the architect of the addition which has been 


made to a very unsatisfactory building. All the 
| works were contracted for by Mr. Myers, of Lam- 
beth 


Mr. Nash says, in a description of his work :-— 

“ The old vestry had been built beyond and 
against the east wall of the nave, and was entered 
through it; and this being ecclesiologically bad, 
and the space that would be gained by its removal 
being needed, it was at once evident that or 
enlargement should be attempted here by the 
formation of a new chancel. The ‘was 
small, only 19 feet, including a footpath that 
skirted the outside of the vestry; and this being 
quite i , as a length, for chaneel 
that would bear a due proportion to the rest of 
the building, it was determimed to advance the 
chancel 16 feet into the old nave, whereby a 
h of 35 feet would be obtained. This is 
what has been carried out; so that the former 
easternmost bay of the uave is now oceupied by 
new westernmost bay of the chancel, and the 
on each side of this bay may now be con- 
ep ane aisles, instead of nave aisles ; 
and a 
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of these portions was intended 
both internally end externally, soas to bring them 
ret a Rei with the new work, bat 
fands did not permit execution of this, and 
the design materially suffers from its omission : 





ithe executed work consists, therefore, solely of a 
‘mew chancel and vestry, with their respective 
| fittings, and an alteration and of the 
k at the west end, together with the reredos, 

forming a memorial, mentioned 
hereafter. The embraéed 2 new two- 


storied south poreh, in place of the insig- 


cided that the Rouen line shall communicate with extended to Velletri. At the same time, on the nificant portal ; and numerous 


that of Cherbourg by 2 branch, starting from the Naples and Capua line, 5,000 men are at work to | 


_were contemplated, together with a chime of three 
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of the entire church, and 
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bells at the least ; but the 
has been unavoidable. It may 


t of these 
be noted that 
ls were made for a al improvement 

that t the only impedi- 
ment thereto seems to have been the cost. 

“The chancel is constituted in seven compart- 
ments or bays, including a semi-octagonal ter- 
mination, each bay divided by triple-shafted stone 
piers, advanced boldly from the wall; and as stone 
groining could not be introduced, the next best 
bg Sac was adopted, namely, a wooden roof in 
the of large moulded and curved ribs, spring- 
ing from the stone capitals of the piers, three 
ribs from each pier, one directly across to the 
centre, and the two others over the window arches; 





not in imitation of stone groining, which would 


The tower, which at present is without an arch, 
will be pierced on the east side with an opening 
three orders, with dying imposts. There will be 
a reredos, and the sedilia are formed in the sill of 
the south window of the sacrarium, the rear arch 
being divided into three, and supported with 
marble shafts. The floors of the nave will be laid 
with Peake’s tiles, and the chancel with Minton’s 
or Mawe’s, in ornamental patterns. The build- 
ing, as it will be viewed from the south-east, 
shows the east gable to be supplied with a five- 
light window, having circle in the head, contain- 
ing five smaller circles, cinque foliated. The sa- 
crarium window is a three-light lancet, with 
tracery in the head. The gabled transept has a 
circular window, containing three circles cinque 


of | The entrance 





have been reprehensible, but as true timber work; | foliated, and three trefoils, the whole springing 
and romnd the whole a large cornice runs, and the | from a moulded sill and weatherings. The aisles 
portions forming the ceiling are divided into panels | are supplied with two-light windows, with quatre- 
enriched at the intersections of the mouldings by | foiled heads, and, together with the other windows, 
carved bosses. Circumstances would not admit of have plate tracery. There is a good supply of 
a chancel arch in stone, as might be shown by long plinths, weatherings, and sets-off, but few but- 
explanation ; moreover, numerous churches in the | tresses. The tower and spire will be rather over- 
Perpendicular style are without them, and the | powered by the new building ; but it is hoped that 
internal effect of the junction of the new with | funds will be found to add buttresses, and sur- 
the old work would not have been improved by it mount it with a more lofty spire and belfry. 
in this case. There are five large three-light win- | There is accommodation for 450 worshippers. The 
dows, so that very little wall space appears, except total cost, including old materials, will be about 
over the new arches that have been thrown in 1,700/. Among the principal subscribers is the 
between the new chancel and the old aisles. Ex-| patron, Lord Scarborough, together with Sir 
ternally the chancel has bold buttresses and cor-| William Eden (who gives part of the stone), the 
nice, and embattled parapet, also pinnacles at | Rev. E. H. Brooksbank, the Rev. George Rolles- 
each angle rising from winged angel corbels bear- | ton (the vicar), Earl Fitzwilliam, Lady Mills, and 
ing shields charged with emblems of our Saviour’s | Mr. Haywood. The sister of the vicar presents 
Passion.” | the east window of stained glass. The landowners 


The stone reredos on the walls of the three 
eastern bays of the chancel, the new rail in front | 
of the sacrarium, and some decoration of the roof 
over, and the new painted glass in the east win- 
dow compose a memorial to the first incumbent of 
the district, the Rev. Thos. Bowdler. 

The railing that marks off the sacrarium is a 
stout brass rod, with telescopic slide in the centre | 
in place of gates, and is carried upon iron | 
standards, from which spring scroll branches, with | 
brass leaves at the terminations. Four of the five | 
three-light windows of the new chancel (the! 
eastern window wholly fitted, and the others par- | 


tially) have stained glass in them. 
| 


i 
} 





MALTBY CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 


Tue old church, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, | 
was situated to the south of the very picturesque 
village of Maltby, in the same valley that contains | 
the ruins of Roche Abbey, and formed one of the | 
objects of interest in the route from Rotherham to | 
that ancient ruin. 

The old building, whose site is rapidly being | 
occupied by a new. and more extensive edifice, con- 
sisted of chancel, nave, south aisles, and south 
porch, with western tower. The chancel bore 
evidence of being Norman work. In the tower 
there are some good examples of herring-bone 
walling, and the arcade was first pointed without 
much character; the whole fabric, with its flat 
nave and chancel roofs, wooden dormered aisles, 
and wretched modern porch, forming a miserable 
object outside; its damp walls, high pews, and 
huge galleries extending nearly to the east end of | 
chancel, making the interior one of the most un- | 
comfortable and ill-arranged churches witnessed 
in modern days, 

The new edifice is designed in the Middle 
Pointed style, and will consist of chancel, 28 feet 
by 14 feet, with vestry on north side ; transepts to 
chancel, 15 feet by 15 feet; nave, 45 feet by 
19 feet ; north and south aisles to same, 45 feet by 
10 feet. The total internal length of the church 
will be 88 feet ; total internal width, 45 feet. The 
height to apex of roof to nave, 40 feet. The roof 
of nave and transepts is framed without prin- 
cipals, every spar being braced and bolted: that 
to the aisles is framed with principals, moulded 
and stopped. The chancel has a counter-arched 
ceiling of pitched pine, and is divided into panels 
by moulded ribs. All the seats are to be low open 
henches, having ornamental cut standards. The | 
chancel will be provided with stalls, and the altar- . 
table raised seven steps above the nave. The 


have agreed to pay a rate of 2d. per acre, and the 
Incorporated Church-Building Society has made 
the liberal grant of 145/. The architect employed 
is Mr. Philip Boyce; the contractor, Mr. G. 
Chadwick, of Rotherham: the carver is Mr. 


| Henry Earp. The whole of the works are to be 


completed by Christmas. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Falkingham.—tThe restoration of Falkingham 
church is progressing under the superintendence 
of Mr. Kirk. Many hidden treasures have been 


i brought to light by the removal of the gallery 


and the unsightly partitions, and the opening of 
the groined arch of the tower has produced an 
effect. 

East Retford.—The new church and additional 
burial ground, at Eaton, near Retford, have been 
consecrated. The church consists of a nave, 
porch, bell-turret, and spire. It is rebuilt in the 
Decorated style. The roofs are open timbered, in 
a series of arches, with braces, Xe. The sittings 
are open benches. The chancel is stalled ; and this 
work and the pulpit, &c. are of carved oak. The 





west window is of stained glass, given by Mrs. | 
Coupland, the subject being the Crucifixion. The | 
window is in three compartments, with tracery | 
above. In the middle compartment is the Saviour | 
on the cross, with the Saviour’s mother, St. John, 
and Mary Magdalene, at the foot; and in the 


|other compartments, as well as this one, are 


grouped the Roman soldiers, some on horseback 
and some on foot, armed with spears and carrying 
small Roman flags. The tracery above is filled up 
with cherubim and angels, the dove and the 
lamb, &c. There is a window opposite the font 


/and porch, with the figures of St. Peter and St. 
| Paul. The chancel is floored with encaustic tiles. 


The church will accommodate about 130 persons. 





The “architect and builder” was Mr. George 
Shaw, of Saddleworth, by whom also the painted 
and stained windows were executed. The edifice | 


‘is entirely built of Steetley stone, and was erected | 


by Mr. H. B. Simpson, of Babworth Hall, the | 
owner of the village, at a cost of 1,000/. The 
additional burial ground is 14 perches. 
Caimbridge—Two churches are now closed in 
Cambridge, for the purpose of undergoing renova- 
tion. The controversy in the parish of St. 
Edward, says the local Chronicle, has resulted at 
last in works of considerable extent, and the 
church at this moment presents a spectacle of 
desolation. At Little St. Mary’s, the process of 
putting a new roof upon the church is going on. 


reading-desk will be at the west end of stalls,on| Market Harborough.—The Rev. F. P. Johnson, 
the north side, and the pulpit on the south side. the incumbent of the parish church here, intends 
All the arches are of two orders beaded: that to to fill one of the lights of the east window with 
the chancel is more richly moulded, the inner | stained glass, and two friends have: offered to fill 
order being supported by stalk foliage caps, ser-| two more lights, and a third to fill the tracery 
pentine voluted octagon shafts, and moulded with stained glass. There are two other lights to 
corbels. The south transept into the chancel fill. A memorial window to the late Mr. Rowland 
with an arch having a pierced tympanti, resting Rouse is to be placed in the chancel by Mr. Bloxam, 
ona marble shaft, with carved cap, The north | of Rugby. 

transept arch is left open to receive an organ front! Ashford.—The buildings in connection with the 





behind the stalls. | Ashford Cemetery have been commenced by 


Messrs. Picard and Co. of London, the contractors. 
is rising above the foundation : 


chapel is com- 
pleted; and that of the established church is also 
in a forward state. A number of workmen are 
preparing and carving the stone-work ready for 
use 


Faversham.—The following tenders were re- 
ceived by the Town council, for flinting and 
executing other alterations to the church tower, 
according to the plans of Mr. Scott, from Rumsey’s 
bequest: — Kirby, Faversham, £2,241 7%s.; J. 
Frost, Rotherhithe, £2,385 ; Sutton, Walter, and 
Goodwin, Maidstone, £1,923; Lancefield, Canter- 
bury, £1,922; Sutton and Vaughan, Maidstone, 
£1,742. The last-named tender was accepted. 
It included an estimate of £95 for groining the 
vestibule, but this part of the work it is proposed 
not to execute. 

Dover.—At the latter end of the year 1855, 
remarks the South Eastern Gazette (in reference 
toa subject not new in the Builder), the Archmo- 
logical Institute addressed an earnest remonstrance 
ito Lord Panmure, then at the head of the War 
Department, on the desecrated state of the church 
in Dover Castle, and the appropriation of the 
Pharos to the use of the Foreign Legion. Lord 
Panmure returned a courteous reply, regretting 
the emergency which induced the engineer officers 
to suffer the misuse of the Pharos, but said that 
the wrong was repaired, and directions given that 
the old church should be cleared of coals, and that 
they should be respected and kept more decently 
in future. A portion of the nave still serves as a 
coal-yard. Is this the reason why this national 
monument, one of peculiar interest, is jealously 
consigned to the grim charge of a barrack ser- 
geant, and the public debarred admission? A few 
hundred pounds would build a coal-shed, and 
restore the church to its legitimate destination as 
a barrack chapel; for the troops on the Western 
Heights have been furnished recently with a 
school-church, while the regiment in the castle has 
to be marched to the hall of the Maison Dieu (the 
Guildhall), upwards of a mile distant, to attend 
Divine service. We shall soon have more to say 


| about this. 


Sherborne.—The chancel of the church of St. 
Mary, Sherborne, was re-opened on the 18th inst. 
The restorations of this church, as our readers 
know, have latterly been carried out by Mr. Slater, 
of London, suecessor to Mr. Carpenter, who super- 
intended the restoration of the nave. Mr. Slater 
was called in by Mr. Wingfield Digby, in 1856, to 
report upon the state of the fabric, and to recom- 
mend what should be further done to restore it. 
Mr. Slater found the structure in a very dilapidated 
state, the foundations bad, and the groining of the 
roof exhibiting fissures some three inches wide, 
and many of thestonesloose. The tie-beams were 
also so decayed at the ends that the tie of the 
building was dislocated. On the recommendation 
of Mr. Slater, Mr. Digby determined that the 
fabric should be put into thorough repair, and 
gave Mr. Slater carte blanche for its restoration. 
The first step taken was to restore the founda- 
tions, and, having secured them by underpinning 
and filling in concrete, the defects in the drains ge 
were remedied. The roof, having sunk several 
inches, was raised to its original height, and a 
new oak roof, covered with lead, put up. The 
windows and buttresses were next re-built, por- 
tions of the old work being used, where available, 
to identify the new erections with the original. 
The stalls were restored by Mr. Forsyth, and new 
ones added. The base of the stalls is formed of a 
new marble from a quarry on Mr. Digby’s estate, 
and resembling Purbeck. The ascent to the chan- 
cel is by marble steps, and the pavement consists 
of encaustic tiles, executed by the Messrs. Minton, 
from the old patterns found in the abbey. ‘The 
sacrarium is separated from the choir by an oaken 
rail with brass standards on a marble base, and it 
is paved with mosaic work, composed of different 
kinds of marbles. A brass candelabrum, 14 feet 
high, is placed on each side of the altar. The gas 
jets are fixed in coronz, which are supported by 
a twisted brass column, standing on a marble 
pillar. The reredos, which is of Caen stone, was 
designed by the late Mr. Carpenter, and executed 
by Mr. Forsyth. A carved canopy surmounts a 
representation of the Ascension, three lower panels 
exhibiting the Last Supper—both being carved in 
high relief. The panels on each side of the 
reredos are decorated with scrolls, bearing texts. 
In the centre of the choir a black marble slab has 
been placed by Mr. Digby to the memory of his 
uncle, the late Lord Digby. The decoration of 
the choir roof during the recent restoration was 
intrusted to Messrs. Crace. The devices vary in 
their subjects, and the colouring increases in rich- 
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ness in the eastern portion over the sacrarium. 


The east window is filled with stained , 
i and executed by Clayton and Bell, of 
It is a Martyr-window, and contains in 

the tracery the three orders of martyrs, viz. :— 


~~ 


. those of will and deed ; 2. those of will but not 
of deed; 3. those of deed without will; all sur- 
rounding the One Divine Martyr, represented as 
xpiring on the cross, in the centre light. The 
third order are represented by the Holy Innocents, 
and fill the topmost row of the tracery lights. 
The second class are immediately beneath, and ex- 
hibit six , Viz. the prophet Daniel, the 
three youths in the midst of the burning fiery 
farnace, the Virgin, and St. John the Evangelist. 
Below these are the third row, containing twelve 
— of the first order of martyrs. In the body 
of the window the subjects are grouped in six 
triplets. The three central top lights are occu- 
pied by the Crucifixion. The subjects are arranged 
in the following order :—In the lower tier,—Entry | 
to Jerusalem. Agony and Betrayal. Ecce Homo! 


e 





In the upper tier,— Bearing the Cross. Crucifixion. 
Resurrection. The six large windows of the cleres- | 
tory are filled with subject-glass by the same ar- | 
tists. The upper tier of lights in these is filled | 
with figures of saints, martyrs, and worthies of the | 
Church ; while the lower tier contains bishops and | 
albots of Sherborne. There has been expended | 
in the nave and tower a sum approaching to 14,000. | 
The amount already expended on the chancel is | 
12,511/., so that the whole of the more recent | 
restorations have cost nearly 27,000/. 

Williton.—The chapel at Williton has been re- | 
opened, after having undergone restoration. The 
old church consisted of a nave, chancel, and south 
aisle. A new aisle has been added on the north, | 
also aisles on either side of the chancel, in which | 
children sit. There are new roofs to the nave 
and chancel, and the church is entirely re-seated 
with low seats. The turret at the west end of the 
nave is about 60 feet high, and is surmounted by 
an iron cross. The architect employed was Mr. 
€. E. Giles, of Taunton. The whole of the new 
work is in the style which prevailed in the early 
part of the fourteenth century. 

Kidderminster. — The new Roman Catholic 
church erected instead of the old one has been 
opened. The architect and designer of the altar 
was Mr. Gilbert Blount, of London, Mr.Woollams, 
the builder, failed during the erection of the 
edifice, which has been completed by Mr. Henry 
Ankrett, of Kidderminster, at a cost, in round 
numbers, of 2,4007. It is built of red and black 
bricks, faced with Bath stone; sacristy, porch, 
and tower lighted with aisle and clerestory 
windows in the early manner of the Decorative 
style. The roof is of open timber work, and 40 
feet high. The church will seat 600, and hold, 
upon occasions, 1,000 persons. The altar was 
carved by Mr. William Farmer, of London, in 
Caen stone. The reredos has carvings of “The 
Last Supper,” and the charge to Peter, “ Feed my 
Lambs.” The altar front is of the same material, 
divided by black marble pillars, representing 
“* Abraham’s first Sacrifice in Canaan,” “ Melchi- 
zedek blessing Bread and Wine,” and “ Abraham 
offering Isaac.” The seats are open-backed, and 
were made by Mr. Ankrett, of Kidderminster. 
The gas fittings were furnished by Hardman, of 
Birmingham. 

Worcester.—St. Peter’s church, which is only 
twenty years old, is now closed, in conse- 
quence of the imminent danger that is said to 
exist of the roof falling in. One of the cornices 
had already fallen. The building, says the Wor- 
cester Chronicle, appears to have been constructed 
in a very faulty manner, ensuring neither strength 
nor durability. A vestry meeting was held on 
Tuesday in last week, to consider the subject, when 
there was placed upon the table the end of one of 
the beams which contributed to the support 
of the roof. The end which entered the wall was | 
completely rotten: it was stated by Mr. Perkins 
(architect) to be affected with dry-rot, caused by 
the dampness of the wood on erection, and the 
subsequent absence of ventilation. The chairman 
read the report of Mr. Perkins, which stated that 
the walls were weak, and in consequence of the 
wall-plate not being continuous, the building was 
in a very dangerous state. In order to effect a/| 
substantial repair, all decayed timber should, as | 
far as practicable, be removed. The decayed | 


ends of the errs. beams should be cut off as | 
far as might be done with safety, and a continuous | 


wall-plate inserted, the whole to be done with best | 
Baltic timber, except the short beams, which 

should be replaced with English oak. In addition | 
to this Mr. Perkins recommended the insertion of 
a continnous chain of wrought iron to connect the | 
principals properly together; the ends of the | 


timber to be washed with a solution, to prevent 
rotting, and proper ventilation to be ensured; 
and the gutter to be laid upon a bed of sand and 
clay; the whole to cost about 85/. A long end 
desultory conversation took place, chiefly on the 
question whether sufficient strength would be re- 
tained to support the roof after the rotten ends 
were cut from the beams. It appeared that 9 
inches would have to be cut off, leaving only 4 
inches upon the wall, which was thought by some 
to be insufficient. It was then resolved that other 
advice be obtained upon the matter, and a motion 
followed to the effect that Mr. Flewitt be em- 
powered to inspect the state of the roof, and re- 
port. Another meeting is to be held shortly on 
the subject. 

Kilvey.—The Swansea Cambrian states that it 
having been determined to enlarge the district 
church of Kilvey, in order to comply with the de- 


| mand for increased accommodation, Mr. R. Kyrke 


Penson was instructed to prepare the necessary 
plans. The enlargement is intended to be effected 
by the erection of a new south aisle, and the re- 
arrangement of a portion. of the present seats. 
Tenders for the execution of the several works 
have been received from Mr. Joseph Richards, and 
Mr. W. Rayner, of Swansea, and Messrs. Gough 
and Richards, of Kilvey ; and the committee have 
decided upon accepting that of Mr. Rayner, which 
amounts to about 550/, 


Menai-towna.—The new parish church of St. 
Tysilio has been consecrated. The land was given 
by the late Marquis of Anglesey. The ch rch 
consists of a nave, 63 feet by 24 feet 4 inches; 
chancel, 25 feet 9 inches by 15 feet 9 inches, 
attained by three steps (internal dimensions) ; 
a western tower, finished with pinnacles at each 
angle, and a stair turret on the south-west angle ; 
south porch, and robing-room on north side of 
chancel. The style adopted is the late Second 
Pointed. The building will accommodate 343 
persons, at a cost of about 1,450/7. The roofs are 
open timbered, and stained dark, while the fittings 
are stained of a lighter shade, to show the grain of 
the timber. The sittings are-open throughout. 
In the tracery of the east window the centre forms 
three mitres. The ground stage of the tower has 
been thrown into the church by means of a 
western arch, and contains the organ. The works 
have been carried out by Mr. Richard Parry, 
builder, Menai-bridge, from designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. Kennedy, of Bangor, 
architect. The carving has been executed hy 
Mr. Evans. 

Garstang.—The Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Mary and St. Michael, newly erected at Bonds, 
Garstang, has been opened. The church, in which 
sittings are provided for 650 persons, consists of 
nave, 77 feet by 26 feet 6 inches, divided by an 
arcade of five arches from a north aisle of the same 
length, and 18 feet 6 inches wide; chancel, 
23 feet by 26 feet 6 inches; lady chapel, separated 
from aisle and chancel by an arch, and western 
tower, 22 feet 6 inches square, and 61 feet high. 
It is in the Geometric style, from a design fur- 
nished by Mr. Paley, architect. The building on 
plan and without the tower is a parallelogram, 
100 feet long by 46 feet broad, and is divided by 
columns and arches. A window of five lights, 
filled with tracery, occupies the east wall. The 
tower opens into the church by an archway, and 
is so arranged that the organ and choir are placed 
in a gallery, without obstructing the view of the 
western window. The nave and aisle are of the 
same height, and covered with ridge roofs, the 
constructive timbers being ornamented. On the 
south side of the chancel is placed the sacristy, 
communicating with the church and joining the 
presbytery, which is designed in character with 
the church. The church and presbytery are built 
of freestone, from quarries in the neighbourhood ; 
and the contracts were taken for about 3,000/. by 
Messrs. Harrison, Wilson, and Walker, of Lan- 
caster, and Mr. Waterhouse, of Garstang. The 
schools and master’s house are placed ata distance 
from the church, facing the road from Garstang 
to Greenhalgh Castle, and consist of two principal 
rooms, each 40 feet by 18 feet, with entrance 
porches, open roof, &c.: they are constructed 
chiefly of brick, with stone dressings to the 
windows, &ec. 








Toe Brickmakers or Birmrscuam.—The 
secretary of an “Operative Brickmakers’ Asso- 
ciation” at Birmingham, has been sentenced, by 
the magistrates at West Bromwich, to imprison- 
ment in the House of Correction fur six weeks, 
for an attempt to intimidate a master brick manu- 
facturer, at Greet’s-green, in the conduct of his 
business. 


WORKHOUSE BUILDINGS FOR MILE-END 
OLD-TOWN 


| Mrrz-exp Oxp-Towx, like some of the other 
: and its estimated population is now 


|The first rate-book 
| 10}d. in the 


| dition made by the Poor-Law 
| that a new workhouse should be 
trastees have purchased an eligible 

Globe-fields, between the Eastern Counties Rail- 


way and the Mile-end-road, of 7} acres. 
The soil, like nearly the whole of the parish, is 


and 25,000/. the latter sum being 5,000/, above 
the desired amount, we understand; but after 
several modifications, the builders have undertaken 
the works at 20,258/. The building will be cal- 
culated to give accommodation to 500 adults, with 
schools for 300 children, an infirmary, receiving 
wards, &c. 

The buildings are in the Tudor style of archi- 
tecture, and are to be faced with bricks, re- 
lieved by black glazed headers in patterns, and 
with Suffolk brick dressing to the doors i 
dows. For the principal entrances to ~~ 
house, oriel windows, copi to gables, &c. 
stone will be used. The whole of the corridors 


3 


oe 


to exercise at all times a surveillance over the 
inmates. 

The poor on the books are 117 males, 196 
females, and 229 children. The house occupied 
as a poor-house in 1770 had been the residence of 
the father of Bishop Thirlwall, and was rented at 
301. per annum. 

The architect of the new buildings is Mr. 
William Dobson ; the builders, Messrs. Ayers, of 
Dover. Mr. Foster is clerk of the works. The 
first stone was laid by Spencer Charrington, Esq. 
chairman of the Board of Guardians, on aga | 
last. The prayer was offered up by the Rev. J. G. 
Dreffield, rector of Bow. 

A cold collation, very tastefully laid out in the 
carpenters’ temporary workshop, was done ample 
justice to by a very respectable assemblage. e 
amount required has been raised on the security 
of the rates, the first 18,000/. at 44 per cent. and 
the remainder at 44. 








“CONTRACT” AND “CONTRACTOR.” 


Tue part last issued of the Architectural Pub- 
lication Soeciety’s “ Dictionary of Architecture” 
contains two articles under the above headings 
which may be usefully circulated, whether for the 
information they contain or as examples of the 
manner in which the work is being prosecuted. 

Contract.—The agreement by which a person 
undertakes to supply labour or materials, or to 
execute a particalar work, for a presumed adequate 
remuneration. A contract should be under seal, 
but is often verbal, or reduced to writing; and 
even in the case of simple contracts may be 
either expressed or implied ; but it is essential to 
all contracts or ents that there should be 
a reciprocal and mutual assent of two or more 
persons, competent to contract, a good and valid 
consideration, a thing to be done which is strictly 
lawful, and a time stated to be the essence of the 
contract. It must be evident that the preparation 
of a written contract and its execution are 
matters which belong to the profession of law, and 
not to that of architecture: a solicitor therefore 
should draw up the contract, for which the archi- 
tect should specify the conditions that are 8 
site, in his opinion, to a jast completion of t 
work, Sania’ af the csilabaen which might be 
desirable are given by Gwilt, “ Encyclopedia,” 
8vo. London, 1842, p. 619 ; Bartholomew, one 
fications,” &c. Svo. London, 1846 ; and W: a 


into the error to their specifications 
not only those itions which are called general 
clauses, but also the legal ts to 

the works, to pay the price, &e. In consequence 
the architect es li if he charge or be 


id for such service, not only to a heavy penalty, 
[on seo to wn etion ou the gue ot fe 
ces « Seerweiee Se Ss cen Se See 
is sustained : the validity of the 
for penalties, as liquidated damages, has con- 


tested; and the written order of the client for 
these clauses will not exonerate the architect from 
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the responsibilities. Amother mistake is 
the omission to eee coeanitek sient to give 
notices, take possession, or do other acts; 4 
position too often assumed, to his own 

the architect. So far as the architect is concerned, 
it is important that the drawings and specifications 
he for the purpose of furnishing the 
elements of a contract should contain every indi- 
cation required for a clear explanation of the 
works “i to be performed, and that every 
work which may be essential to the execution of 
the design should be y indicated in the 
game manner in both ings and specifications. 
This is more particularly important when the 
contract is to be for a “lump” sum without a 
condition respecting omissions, additions, &c. he- 
cause in fact any deviation, however slight, from 
the contract in such case destroys it. the 
contract is for the execution of works upon what 
is called a “schedule of prices,” there is not the 
same necessity for extreme preliminary caution in 
preparing the drawings ; although of course there 
would be less ground for possible objection on the 
score of increased value, if the original documents 
should contain the fullest and most eorrect details. 
The province of the architect with respect toa 
contract is to explain the intended works in all 
their mechanical details so clearly and distinctly 
that even unprofessional parties sould be able to 
understand them before the contract is signed, 
and after that event to watch carefully over their 
execution: this province constitutes one of the 
most important and delicate of the architect’s 
duties, and requires great practical acquaintance 
with both men and things. After all, the best 
security for the falfilment of a contract consists in 
the good faith of the parties contracting, and of 
the architect who is their umpire. Blackstone, 
“Commentaries,” edition 1825 ; Elmes, “ Architec- 
tural Jurisprudence,” 8vo. 1827 ; Addison, “ Law 
of Contracts,” fourth edition, 8vo, 1857; Gibbons, 
“Law of Contracts,” &c. 12mo. 1857; Chitty, 
“Contracts,” 1857 ; and the articles in the Builder 
journal, 1856, xiv. 296, 342, 352. 

The following general covenants, usually intro- 
duced into building contracts, consist of such as 
are necessary on the part of the contractor, on the 
part of the employer, and for mutual protection ; 
of course under special circumstances special 
covenants are introduced :— 


The builder to provide all ‘abour, implements, mate- 
Fials, carriage, and , a8 well as measuring rods, 
&e. and to set ont work at his own expense. 

= = all megan wid notices, and pay all fees. 

o make good ali to adjoining properties arisin 

from the works to be executed. whens . 

To perform all the works in the specification, in the best 
manner, and with the best materials, in accordance with 
the specification and under the direction, and to the satis- 
faction, of the architect. 

To underiet no portion of the work (this may occasion- 
ally require modification). 

To aiter any works, defective or otherwise, within a 
certain time after notice has been given. 

The employer or his architect to have the power of 
making any omissions, alterations, or additions, without 

g the contract ; the amrownt for such alterations to 

be assessed by the architect, and to be added to, or de. 
ducted from, the contract sum. 

That no works are to be considered as extra or as addi- 
tional to the contract uniess ordered in writing. 

That any work described in either specification or draw- 
jugs, though not in both, be executed as if described an 

That the detail drawings be followed in preference to 
the general drawings, and the figures in preference to the 


That any work implied by the nature of the work, 


Buildings in thir and 
by | Brief Account of Durhum Cathedral, 1833. 





though omitted to be described, be executed as if specified. 

That any dispated point be decided by the architect. | 
This is sometimes more fairly drawn, that any dixpute be | 
referred to two disinterested parties or their referee. | 

That should the progress of any of the works be delayed | 
unnecessarily, or be executed in an improper manner, the | 
employer or his architect have the power of employing | 
other workmen, end of pulling down works, the costs or | 
other damages to be assessed by the architect, and de- | 
ducted from ajmoneys due to the builder; or if none due, 
then to be paid by the builder. j 

That the works be completed within a specified time, on | 
payment of a penalty for every day the works remain in- 
complete beyond such date. Sometimes the employer. 
will give a sum per day for the works being executed 
prior to thespecified date. The employerto have the power 
of carrying on the works after the specified time, upon | 
so many days’ notice to the builder, and of deducting the 
expenses from any amounts due to the builder. 

That a proportion of the amount for executing the work 
be paid at stipulated periods on the certificates of the 
architect. 

Recent frauds on the part of certain contractors suggest 
the propriety of introducing a clause to guard these certi- 
ficates against covering any wilful or fraudulent deviation 
from the contract. 

‘Special ciauses are 


The following list comprises most of the known” 
Mediwval contracts, some of which in- 
specifications: some notices of the existence 

of foreign Medieval contracts might be collected 


upon a careful investigation of provincial and local 
histories. 


1314. House at Lapworth-—Paanen, Domestic Arch. 5. 

1395. Masonry of Westminster Hall—Rrmez, 
edit. 17¢9, vii. 794. 

1395. Tomb of Richard H.—Rysen, Federa, 795; 
Goven, Sepuichral Mons. i. 167. 

1401. Dormitory at Darham—A Brirf Account, &c. 

1412. Catterick Church, Yorkshire~—Satvin and Rauwe, 
Deser, of C. Ch. 1834. 

1421, Bridge at Catterick—Referred to in Warraken, 
Richav n ‘shire, ii. 27. 

1435. Fotheringay Church, Northamptonshire — Dve- 
DAL#, Munasticon, iii. 162; Memoirsof the Ozford Society, 
1841. 

1489. Chapel fittings and tomb, Beauchamp Chapel, 
Warwick—Barrron, Arch. Antiq. iv.; Dvepats, War- 
wick, ed. 1656, 329; Brone, Mont. Rem. &c. 

1440. Eton College, Buckinghamshire— Burtron, Arch, 
Antiquities, Hi. 89; Nrcpors, Royal Wills, &c. 

1450 and 2525. King’s College Chapel, Cambridge— 
Maupen, Hiet. 1769; Brarron, Arch. Antiq. 1; Le Kavx, 
Memorials, ii. 

1470. A jesse altar, St. Cuthbert’s Church, Wells— 
Builder Journal, xv. 326. 

1471. Choir of Frieburg Minster— Builder Journal, viii. 
183. 

1484. A timber house at Kirlington, Yorkshire— 
Warraxen, Richmondshire, ii. 146. 

1484, Carpentry for the chapel and scheet-of W 


Lincolnshire— Cuannciee, Life af Waynficte, 209. 

1436. Rood-loft, Merton College 1, Oxford— 
Archeological Journal, ii. 181. 

1492. Roof of great tower, College, Oxford— 


» Magdalen 
Cnanpuer, Life of Waynflete, 367, 398. 

1506. Vaulting of a choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, Berks— Referred to in Asumoue, Hist. of the 
Garter, 126. 

1516. Tomb of Henry VII. at Westminster—Sreen, 
Frist, 1037-8; Batrron, Arch. Antiq. li.; ACKERMANN, 
Westm. Ab., ti. 146. 

1525 and 1538. Erection of Hengrave Hall, Norfolk— 
Gace, Hist. 41; Hunr, Tudor Arch. 19. 

1583. Burnley Church, Lancashire—Warransr, Hist, 


of Whatley, &c. 298. 
1714. Great Yarmouth Church, Norfolk — Prazesrex, 


Hist. of Yarmouth, 23. 

Perhaps “the first dond fide contract for a 
building entered into in London was that for 
Drury-lane Theatre, 1811; bat the hospital at 
Yarmouth, and a barrack at Hampton Court, had 
been done somewhat earlier” (Builder Journal, 
xiii. 437): that is to shy, the Commissioners of 
Military Inquiry, 1806 (Report, iv. 226), give the 
form of contracts for barracks settled in January, 
1805, and pp. 427-34, the list of the contract and 
other works. 

Contractor.—The term popularly given to the 
tradesman or other person who is to be paid for 
the work which he performs, or the property 
which he delivers under a contract. The word, 
although perhaps older in its reference to mercan- 
tile and monetary matters, does not appear to 
have been very frequently applied to monopolists 
in building matters before the t century. 
Indeed, Harris, “ History of Dublin,” 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1766, p. 475, styles the architect-engineer, 
Semple, “overseer,” and the builder or mason 
Mack, “ undertaker ;” and Muivany, “Life,” 6vo. 
Dublin, 1846, p. 70, shows that in 1784 Gandon 





was supposed to be a “contractor,” and as they 


termed him a “ projector or undertaker ;” and that | 
| inerease in the 
‘and large demand for that of a peculiar deserip- 
Commissioners of Military Inquiry, 1806, at first | 


the gentry of Bandon, in 1795, called a contract- 
ing builder an “architect.” The Reports of the 


style the builder “proposer,” and afterwards 
* contractor :” see Rep. iii. 139-141; Rep. iv. 
427-434. But, except in some works for the 
English Government, the system was not then 
that which now prevails. In the seventeenth 
century the existence of “resident surveyors,” | 
mentioned s. o. Architect, as at Wollaton and 
Holkham, rendered the condition of the master- 
builder precarious, if it even were possible, as 2 
monopolist ; but in the eighteenth century there | 
was a change of practice on the part of the clients, | 
who either preferred to have the works measured 
and valued (sometimes on a schedule of prices), or 
else employed an architect, who, as in the case of | 
Jupp, at the F sst-India House, im 1799, made his 
design, aud suomitted an estimate upon which he 
obtained advances of money, making with the | 
tradesmen his contracts, which, with the receipts, | 
he produced at the termination of the works to. 
his client ; and it was customary for the latter to | 
make a present, beyond the commission, if the | 
works were executed within the estimate: thus | 
1,000/. is said to have been given in the cases of. 
this building and of the gaol at Nottingham. The. 


‘Irish architects, so late as 1808, practised in this | 


manner, as Gandon appears to have done in the. 


courts at the Custom House of Dublin: (Mulvany, | 


p. 182). Of course this system created a class of | 
architects, who, frequently advancing money for | 
their patron, presented an abstract of the accounts, | 


received a gross amount when this bill was sent anda half per 


in, and distributing it amongst the tradesmen, | 
derived a discount or per-centage from them ; and | 
the architect was more or less openly a builder, | 


@oliars, and the last 
shortest is the Erie and 


as he could make contracts with his client for a 
higher sum than these delivered to himself: the 
quarrels and extra of tradesmen following 
each other were and it must have been 
often found convenient that there should be only 
one creditor. Sir W. Chambers was.a contractor 
in the erection of Parkstead, at Roehampton, 
1767, and his contracts for Pi “Harrow, 
1775-6, still exist ; a combination of positions now 
considered to be to the interests of the 
architect and his employer. As the building trade 
was rapidly fi into few hands, capitalists and 
others embarked in it, especially about 1815, and 
then the system of competition contracts with all 
its strategems, came into full force, especially after 
the of 1825, when many speculative builders 
found it best to work for others besides them- 
selves, The of the “ division ef labour” 
has seen all the trades connected, however re- 
motely, with a building combined in single hands, 
and has commenced a system of under contracts 
called sub-letting, which camnot be sufficiently 
deplored on account of its attendant evils. 








EXTRAORDINARY SEASON. 
DIMINISHING RAINFALL. 

Tux year 1858 will benoted as soon a 
drought in many places, but especially so on t 
north-east ake At Berwick-upon-Tweed there 
has not been an available shower of rain from 
August, 1857, te August, 1858; and numerous 
springs are dry which the “oldest inhabitant” 
cannot remember before to have failed. The local 
waterworks have, as a consequence, run short of 
water: the waterworks at many other places have 
also partially failed, as at Bolton, at Liverpool 
(the Pike), and at Manchester. At Washi " 
near Durham, the actual recorded fall of rain for 
nine months (November, 1857, to July, 1858), has 
been 8°86, or a little more than eight and three- 
quarter inches, in the mime months. It has been 
noticed for the last fifteen years that the seasons 
are modified, and that the fall of rain is dimimish- 
ing. Will cultivation and land-drainage account 
for the change ? 





PRESENT POSITION OF THE RAILWAY 
INTEREST. 


No greater calamity could befal the country 
than the failure of the railway system; and this 
danger is not to be considered a visionary one 
when we remember that the managers of the 
Great Western Railway not only declined, at their 
last meeting, offering a dividend, but that it is 
said there were only 2,000/. which could be fairly 
applied to that purpose; and the decline of the 
profits of other lines gives substantial reason for 
alarm. 

When thinking of the costly manner in which 
the largest number of the railways bave been con- 
structed, the early difficulties, the immense price 
charged for land for railway purposes; t) 2 great 
i price of labour caused by sudden 


tion; the enormous remuneration of engineers, 
surveyors, and their assistants; the difficulty and 


‘expense of engraving plans; the sums paid to 
‘lawyers, and their large troops of followers, 


the absence of dividends is not wonderful. Besides 
the contests with the owners of the land, 
fiercer and more costly battles were commenced 
amongst the promoters of different lines, which 
have swallowed up millions ef British capital, and 
caused by the interest of the money a lasting tax 
on this description of property. 

In some cases large sums have been borrowed 
for the completion er extension of lines, at an 
amount of interest varying from five tosix and even 
more per cent. per annum; and these sums must 
be paid although the per-centage paid to the 
original shareholders has diminished te next to 
nothing. 

Dividends have been fictitiously kept up by 
paying them from capital instead of income : neces- 
sary repairs have been delayed, and the “ eg 
thus saved has proved an ultimate “ pound ” joss ; 
and while those conrparatively smail and unwise 
savings have been made, great extravagance and 
want of thonght have beenshown in other matters.* 

The opposition of established companies to each 
other, the formation of branch lines to places which 
have neither sufficient population nor trade to pay 


* In the United States of America there are 174 rail- 
ways, of which twenty-twoare im of constrac- 
tion : fifty-cight only pay dividends of two to seven 

cent, perannum. The longest readis the 
New York Central— 





750,000 dollars, and dividend ten per cent. 
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in some instances, the working expenses,— 
and other circumstances render it necessary 
that shareholders should at once carefully consider 
their position; for it is to be feared that, in too 
many cases, the opposition which is at present 
raging, and swamping large interests, is to some 
extent promoted by the rival feelings of managers. 
The disputes, so damaging to all concerned, should, 
if possible, be brought to a close, and the actual 
condition of each company put in a proper and 
true light ; for it will be better to know the worst 
than to keep up trimming measures which will 
end in magnified difficulties. 

If the evil be boldly tackled, amd affairs put 
(if even in a less showy) in a clear and honest 
position, and careful yet sufficient cost of working 
allowed, there will be hope of amendment ; for the 
population, the trade, manufactures, and other 
resources of the country will surely year by. year 
increase, and the profits gradually increase in pre- 
portion, if the strife of contending factions can be 
stayed, and a fair and wise system of business 
management adopted, the present conduct of some 
of the lines is frightfully defective. 


Fe | 








NEW STATION ON NORTH-KENT LINE. 
BELVEDERE, 

Tue first stone of a new station on the North- 
Kent line was laid on Thursday, the 19th, by Lady 
Eardley, who was accompanied by Sir Culling 
Eardley, and several friends. 

The station, which is named “Belvedere,” is to 
be erected mainly at the expense of Sir Culling 
Eardley, who has thrown open many eligible spots 
for villa residences, nearly fifty of which are 





already in course of erection, The station will be 
completed in the course of two months, and is | 
situated midway between Abbey Wood and Erith 
stations. 

The new town that is arising here is upon the | 
property of Sir Culling Eardley, and is designed | 
and being carried out under the superintendence | 
of the architects, Messrs. W. G. and E. Haber- | 
shon. 





' 
RAILWAY STATIONS, AND THEIR NAMES | 
ON THE PORTERS’ HATS. | 
Wovtpit not be a regulation convenient to the | 
public that the name of each station should be | 
conspicuously affixed in front of the hats of the | 
officials throughout the lines of our railways? | 
Every traveller must have noticed the strange | 
transformation which these names undergo in the | 
mouths of the railway guards and porters, so as 
really in many cases to be unintelligible. These 
having to pronounce the words so often, hit upon | 
that mode which is most easy, perhaps, for them | 
to repeat, but by no means for the passengers to | 
understand! If the name of a station, for instance, 
happens to end with a “ton,” it is very usual to 
get only, in the way of information, as the official 
passes hurriedly by the carriage in which the pas- | 
senger is, an indistinguishable mumble in the first 
place, and then the “ton” pronounced with | 
marked emphasis! which, as so many names of 
places end so, is not calculated to convey much 
information. Also, the names of many places are 
not pronounced as they are spelt (Cirencester, for 
instance, is pronounced Cisiter), and the time 
afforded for inquiry, by the short stoppages by 
some trains, is hardly enough sometimes for the 
passenger to obtain the information of whether or 
no he really has arrived at the place at which he 
wants to stop. Now, all this not only occasions | 
needless anxiety to travellers in general, and to 
“unprotected females” in particular, but occa- | 
sionally no doubt leads to passengers being carried 
beyond their destination. This might, it occurs 
to me, be mainly and easily obviated by the 
officials and porters, having the names of their 
stations placed conspicuously on their hats; these 
names being either painted on the front of their 
hats, or affixed with an elastic band, so as to be 
easy of removal when the official is off duty. 
ErstLos. 





| in the present rate of wages. 


rocess of seasoning for ships of war. 
Each of these gates (there are six) cannot be 


less in weight than 140 tons—a strange backful, 


one would imagine, for a modern Sampson 
struggle under. 


Armstrong, under the sa 
Thompson. Dock-bridges hitherto, have 
parted in the middle, presenting two cl 
midway across the water space. This old-i 
mode, however, is done away with unilem Ziie. 
Armstrong’s patent, as each bridge presente-ome 
moving platform of light structure. 

Each of these bridges works on a drum-lead 
opening with a sort of rule joint. 





THE MASTER BUILDERS AND THEER: 
WORKMEN. 


Tue following paper, it will be rememiiered), 


was recently issued to the buildingyteadie#e— 


At an aggregate meeting of the trade; heli Mueters | 


hall, on June 3rd, 1859, it was unani 
a memorial should be presented to you, asking: yowte: 


reduce the hours of labour from ten te simecRoersgert | 


day, with the present rate of wages. 

The reason why we ask this of you is, webeliave the time: 
has come when there must be a better equalization of the 
hours of labour, in consequence of the great increase! 
both of popalation and machinery: we are net opposed: 
to machinery, but we are of opinion thatthe working: 


classes ought to reap some benefit frommiteentemsivede.{ 


troductior, and the benefit we wish is a. mitigation of the 
hours of labour. 
We also think that reducing our lebour-ome 
day would be a great boon to society im 
would have a beneficial tendency to those employed, im 
promoting their moral and social conditions 
Gentiemen,—The object of this Memeriabieto respeet- 
fully request you to concede to us the priviluge of work- 
ing nine hours per day instead of tem (as atpeesent). We 
wish this alteration to take place without ang diminution 
Shoull you grant us this | 
boon, it will produce and abetter feetme between 
employer and employed, for long hours of labour is 
detrimental to both. Heping you will consider this ques- 
tion as employers of lageur belonging: te a great conatry 
which is held up as « model for the admmation of the 
world.’’ 


On Thursday last, by appointment, the masters 
met to receive a deputation on the subject, and, 
after consideration, came to the follewing resolu- 
tions :-— 

“That the question, although raised by the 
carpenters and joingwayis really a question involv- 
ing all trades. 

That, inasmuch as there is ne compulsion by 
which workmen ase obliged to Inbour for any 
given number of hours, it really only amounts to 
an alteration in the rate-of wages: 

That within the: lasé fear om five years the 
price of skilled labour haw beer advanced 10 per 


| cent.; and that it dees net appear te this meeting 
| that there is anything im thecreumstances of the: 


present times to warrant a farther imerease te the 
extent suggested. 


That, locking at the very large amount of the 


| interest involved, not only as it regards the build- 
ing trades, but obviously even beyond these} 


bounds, this meeting do net feel that they 
accede to the request made, and they come to this 
resolution with the best possible feeling of good- 
will towards the workmen; and they are hound te 
say that the manner im which this question has 
bien brought forward amd discussed is very eredit- 
able to those who have appeared as its advocates. 


G. Wa.zs, Secretary Builders’ Society.” 





PROPOSAL FOR THE COLLECTION OF 
AUTHENTIC COPIES OF MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

THE value of monumental inseriptions, as con- 
taining evidence applicable to the purposes of the 
historian, the genealogist, the biographer, and in 
fact of all historieal imquirers, is too obvious to 
need enforcement. Although generally 


on the most durable materials, they are in no 
| degree exempt from: the action of the ordinary 


agents of destructiom. There are even some 










| "‘Fereeeive all monumental inscriptions, 
muy sent to thew fre of expense. 
and wif ber Written 
thee “hacen - ordinary size. 
‘Thep should be written on one side only, and 
with space inscription. It is 
that it should appear on the eopy 
P derived from the original monument 
Seclberpions amd rubbings, photographs, c 


not only of aif their members, but of all possessors 
of rubbings, photographs,orether copies of menu- 
mental inscré or &e. of monu- 








AG 
Havine 


latel 
house in which 
ng aneee 
i - pamage i 
Seana eestor Gales 2 
the kitehemand washhouse. When the workmen 
te remedy this matter, it was found that to 
the of 4 fect the soil was nupregnated with 
refuse from the closet, a large quantity ofwhich 


it was meeessary to carry and busy im the 
gardem.. The smell was crack. adlecirenaallh wes 





vessels of water im ali the rooms and but 
I found, however, that the children, my: and 
self, were effected by a peculiar - 
| ness of the throat and a violent which I 
‘was at first inclined to attribute to the of 
the drain: when, however, this offensive cause 

ceased, for the sake of i I contimmed for 


‘chloride of zinc, and found the headache, &c. to 
‘ continue. inki 


BY EER ‘to which they are peemliarly exposed. Valuable manner, I submit these particulars to you, think- 
THE LONDON DOCKS. | memorials, which have defied time, fire,and damp, |ing that the hint may be wsefel, and that: some 
THE new Shadwell entrance to the London | the ravages of civil warfare and the recklessness of chemical correspondent may ) these. who 
Docks is fast approaching completion. the restorer, have yielded at last tothe carelessness require the use of these and es 
From the new bridges of Fox or New Gravel-' or the ignorance of ial authorities. Of the agents, as to what extent (if any) we 
lanes may be seen, when the plates of the ma- inscriptions published by Weever, Le Neve, and. have an ill effect upon health whem im bed- 
chinery-pits are off, the mysterious levers, pulleys, | other collectors of thie elass of historical mous- Tooms, &e. It may be, that, im my. amsiaty to 
hydraulic rams and their appendages, henceforth | ments, it is astonishing how many ef the originals destroy the effluvia from the drain, I used the 
destined to open the dock-gates. icannot now be fouméb. In the presetié.day the mixtares too hosottlon ott however, is = kind 
Care has been taken with these gates, not only | work of destructiomispmoceeding at amaccelerated of which is not generally 
in the choice of timber, but in the workmanship,| pace. The recent alterations im the law of inter- ; and I hope that this communication 
ander the superirtendence of Mr. Samuel Speke- | ments operate most fatally against this class of ™4y be the means of, in some “a. 
man. They are constructed of beams and timbers of | historical evidences, and im # few years the loss of which will be usefal to 


sound English oak, green heart, and pitch pine, | historieal and genealogical materials from this 
wi “ Bee | 
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the responsibilities. a mistake is 
the omission to name some qualified person to give 
notices, take possession, or do other legal acts; a 

ition too often assumed, to his own damage, by 
the architect. So far as the architect is concerned, 
it is important that the drawings and specifications 
he prepares for the purpose of furnishing the 
elements of a contract should contain every indi- 
cation required for a clear explanation of the 
works proposed to be performed, and that every 
work which may be essential to the execution of 
the desigu should be previously indicated in the 
same manner in both drawings and specifications. 
This is more particularly important when the 
contract is to be for a “lump” sum withoat a 
condition respecting omissions, additions, &c. be- 
cause in fact any deviation, however slight, from 
the contract in such case destroys it. When the 
contract is for the execution of works upon what 
is called a “schedule of prices,” there is not the 
same necessity for extreme preliminary caution in 
preparing the drawings ; although of course there 
would be less ground for possible objection on the 
score of increased value, if the original documents 
should contain the fullest and most correct details. 
The province of the architect with respect toa 
contract is to explain the intended works in all 
their mechanical details so clearly and distinctly 
that even unprofessional parties sould be able to 
understand them before the contract is signed, 
and after that event to watch carefully over their 
execution: this province constitutes one of the 
most important and delicate of the architect's 
duties, and requires great practical acquaintance 
with both men and things. After all, the best 
security for the fulfilment of a contract consists in 
the good faith of the part’es contracting, and of 
the architect who is their umpire. Blackstone, 
“Commentaries,” edition 1825 ; Elmes, “ Architec- 
tural Jurisprudence,” Svo. 1827 ; Addison, “ Law 
of Contracts,” fourth edition, 8vo. 1857; Gibbons, 
“Law of Contracts,” &c. 12mo. 1857; Chitty, 
“Contracts,” 1857 ; and the articles in the Builder 
journal, 1856, xiv. 296, 342, 352. 

The following general covenants, usually intro- 
duced into building contracts, consist of such as 
are necessary on the part of the contractor, on the 
part of the employer, and for mutual protection ; 
of course under special circumstances special 
covenants are introduced :— 


The builder to provide all labour, implements, mate- 


rials, carriage, and scaffolding, as well as measuring rods, | 


&c. and to set out work at his own expense. 

To give all necessary notices, and pay all fees. 

To make good all damage to adjoining properties arising 
from the works to be executed. 

To perform all the works in the specification, in the best 


manner, and with the best materials, in accordance with | 


the specification and under the direction, and to the satis- 
faction, of the architect. . 

To underlet no portion ef the work (this may occasion- 

x require modification). 
© alter any works, defective or otherwise, within a 
certain time after notice has been given. 

The employer or his architect to have the power of 
making any omissions, alterations, or additions, without 
Vitiating the contract ; the amount for such alterations to 
be assessed by the architect, and to be added to, or de- 
ducted from, the contract sum. 

_ That no works are to be considered as extra or as addi- 
tional to the contract uniess ordered in writing. 

That any work described in either specification or draw- 
nor though not in both, be executed as if described m 


That the detail drawings be followed in preference to 
the general drawings, and the figures in preference to the 

That any work implied by the nature of the work, 
though omitted to be described, be executed as if specified. 

That any dispated point be decided by the architect. 
This is sometimes more fairly drawn, that any dixpute be 
referred to two disinterested parties or their referee. 

That should the progress of any of the works be delayed 
unnecessarily, or be executed in an improper maimer, the 
employer or his architect have the power of employing 
other workmen, and of pulling down works, the costs or 
other damares to be assessed by the architect, and de- 
ducted from moneys due to the builder. or if none due, 
then to be paid by the builder. 

That the works be completed within a specified time, on 
payment of a penalty for every day the works remain in- 
complete beyond such date. Sometimes the employer 
will give a sum per day for the works being executed 
prior to the specified date. The employerto have the power 
of carrying on the works after the specified time, upon 
80 Many days’ notice to the builder, and of deducting the 
expenses from any amounts dee to the builder. 

That a proportion of the amount for executing the work 
be paid at stipulated periods on the certificates of the 
architect. 

Recent frauds on the part of certain contractors suggest 
the propriety of introducing a clause to guard these certi- 
ficates against covering any wilful or fraudulent deviation 
from the contract. 

Special clauses are occasionally necessary ; such as, to 
®habie the architect to appoint persons of bis ewn choice 
for executing such works as carving, modelling, painting, 
&c. as require to be exeouted in a superior or artistic 
jm to be included in the contract, and paid for by the 


The following list comprises most of the known 
Medizval contracts, some of which in- 
specifications: some notices of the existence 

of foreign Medieval contracts might be collected 


upon a careful investigation of provincial and local 
ies. 


Buildings in thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—A 
Brief Account of Durham Cathedral, 1833. 

1314. House at Lapworth—Paaxen, Domestic Arch. 5. 

1395. Masonry of Westminster Hall—Rvmen, Federa, 
edit. 1760, vii. 794. 

1395. Tomb of Richard Ii.—Rymer, FPedera, 795; 
Goven, Sepuichral Mons. i. 167. 

1401. Dormitory at Darham—A Brirf Account, &c. 

1412. Catterick Church, Yorkshire—Satvin and Ratwe, 
Deser. of C. Ch. 1834. 

1421. Bridge at Catterick—Referred to in WaiTAKER, 
Richnw n ‘shire, ii, 27. 

1435. Fothermgay Church, Northamptonshire— Duse- 
pate, Munasticon, iii. 162, Memoirsef the Ozford Society, 
1841. 

1489. Chapel fittings and tomb, Beauchamp Chapel, 
Warwick—Bairron, Arch. Antiq. iv.; Dvcpate, War- 
wick, ed. 1656, 329; Bronze, Mont. Rem. &c. 

1440. Eton College, Buckinghamshire— Bartron, Arch, 
Antiquities, 1. 39; Nrcno.s, Royal Wills, &c. 

1450 and 3526. King’s College Chapel, Cambridge— 
Ma.peN, Hist, 1769; Buirron, Arch. Antiq.1; Le Kevx, 
Memorials, ii, 

1470. A jesse altar, St. Cuthbert’s Church, Wells— 
Builder Journal, xv. 326. 

1471. Choir of Frieburg Minster— Builder Journal, viii. 
183. 

1484. A timber house at Kirlington, Yorkshire— 
Wurraren, Richmondshire, ii. 146. 

1484. Carpentry for the chapel and scheelof Waynfiete, 
Lincolnshire—Cuanpier, Life of Waynficte, 369. 

1486. Rood-loft, Merton College Chapel, Oxford— 
Archeological Journal, ii. 181. 

1492. Roof of great tower, Magdalen College, Oxford— 
Caanvier, Life of Waynflete, 367, 398. 

1506. Vaulting of a choir of St. George’s Chapel, 


Garter, 136. 

1516. Tomb of Henry VIL. at Westminster—Srern, 
Hist, 1037-8; Brirron, Arch. Antiq. ii.; ACKERMANN, 
Westm. Ab., ii. 140. 


Gack, Hist. 41; Hunt, Tudor Arch. 19. 

1583. Burnley Church, Lancashire—Wnarragcsr, Hist. 
of Whatiew, &c. 298. 

1714. Great Yarmouth Church, Norfolk — Presrex, 
Hist. of Yarmouth, 23. 

Perhaps “the first Jond fide contract for a 
building entered into in London was that for 
Drury-lane Theatre, 1811; but the hospital at 
Yarmouth, and a barrack at Hampton Court, had 
been done somewhat earlier” (Builder Journal, 
xiii. 437): that is to say, the Commissioners of 
Military Inquiry, 1806 (Report, iv. 226), give the 
form of contracts for barracks settled in January, 
1805, and pp. 427-34, the list of the contract and 
other works. 

Contractor.—The term popularly given to the 
tradesman or other person who is to be paid for 
the work which he performs, or the property 
| which he delivers under a contract. The word, 
| although perhaps older in its reference to mercan- 
| tile and monetary matters, does not appear to 





Windsor, Berks— Referred to in Asumoxe, Hist. of the | 


1525 and 1538. Erection of Hengrave Hall, Norfoik— 


as he could make contracts with his client for a 
higher sum than these delivered to himself: the 
quarrels and extra of tradesmen following 
each other were avoi and it must have been 
often found convenient that there should be only 
one creditor. Sir W. Chambers was a contractor 
in the erection of Parkstead, at Roehampton, 
1767, and his contracts for Pepper Harrow, 
1775-6, still exist ; a combination of positions now 
considered to be derogatory to the interests of the 
architect and his employer. As the building trade 
was rapidly falling into few hands, capitalists and 
others embarked in it, especially about 1815, and 
then the system of competition contracts with all 
its strategems, came into full force, especially after 
the panic of 1825, when many speculative builders 
found it best to work for others besides them- 
selves. The epoch of the “division ef labour” 
has seen all the trades connected, however re- 
motely, with a building combined in single hands, 
and has commenced a system of under contracts 
called sub-letting, which cannot be sufficiently 
deplored on account of its attendant evils. 








EXTRAORDINARY SEASON. 
DIMINISHING RAINFALL. 

Tux year 1858 will be noted as a season of great 
drought in many places, but especially so on the 
north-east coast. At Berwick-upon-Tweed there 
has not been an available shower of rain from 
August, 1857, to August, 1858; and numerous 
springs are dry which the “oldest inhabitant” 
cannot remember before to have failed. The local 
waterworks have, as a consequence, run shert of 
| water: the waterwerks at many other places have 
also partially failed, as at Bolton, at Liverpool 
{the Pike), and at Manchester. At Washington, 
near Durham, the actual recorded fall of rain for 
nine months (November, 1857, to July, 1858), has 
been 8°86, or a little more than eight and three- 
quarter inches, in the nine months. It has been 
noticed for the last fifteen years that the seasons 
are modified, and that the fall of rain is dimimish- 
ing. Will cultivation and land-drainage account 
for the change ? 





PRESENT POSITION OF THE RAILWAY 
INTEREST. 

No greater calamity could befal the country 
than the failure of the railway system; and this 
danger is not to be considered a visionary one 
when we remember that the managers of the 
Great Western Railway not only declined, at their 





| have been very frequently applied to monopolists | 


|in building matters before the present century. 
| Indeed, Harris, “ History of Dublin,” 8vo. Lon- 
| don, 1766, p. 475, styles the architect-engineer, 
| Semple, “overseer,” and the builder or mason 
| Mack, “ undertaker ;” and Malvany, “ Life,” 8vo. 
| Dublin, 1846, p. 70, shows that in 1781 Gandon 


| was supposed to be a “contractor,” and as they | 


termed him a “ projector or undertaker ;” and that 
| the gentry of Bandon, in 1795, called a contract- 
| ing builder an “architect.” The Reports of the 
| Commissioners of Military Inquiry, 1806, at first 
|style the builder “proposer,” and afterwards 
|“ eontractor:” see Rep. iii. 139-141; Rep. iv. 
427-434. But, except in some works for the 
| English Government, the system was not then 
that which now prevails. In the seventeenth 
‘eentury the existence of “resident surveyors,” 
mentioned s. 7. Architeet, as at Wollaton and 
Holkham, rendered the condition of the master- 
builder precarious, if it even were possible, as a 
monopolist ; but in the eighteenth century there 


was a change of practice on the part of the clients, | 


who either vreferred to have the works measured 
and valued (sometimes on a schedule of prices), or 
else employed an architect, who, as in the case of 
Jupp, at the East-India House, in 1799, made his 
design, and submitted an estimate upon which he 
obtained advances of money, making with the 
tradesmen his contracts, which, with the receipts, | 
he produced at the termination of the works to, 
his client ; and it was customary for the latter te 
make a present, beyond the commission, if the 
works were executed within the estimate: thus 
1,000/. is said to have been given im the cases of 
this building and of the gaol at Nottingham. The 
Irish architects, so late as 1803, practised in this | 
manner, as Gandon appears to have done in the 
courts at the Custom House of Dublin: (Mulvany, 
p. 182). 
architects, who, frequently advancing money for | 
their patron, presented an abstract of the accounts, | 
received a gross amount when this bill was sent 
in, and distributing it amongst the tradesmen, | 
derived a discount or per-centage from them ; and 
the architect was more or less openly a builder, | 


Of course this system created a class of) 


last meeting, offering a dividend, but that it is 
isaid there were only 2,000/. which could be fairly 
|applied to that purpose; and the decline of the 
| profits of other lines gives substantial reason for 
| alarm. 

| When thinking of the costly manner in which 
' the largest number of the railways bave been con- 
structed, the early difficulties, the immense price 
charged for land for railway purposes; t) 2 great 
increase in the price of labour caused by sudden 
and large demand for that of a peculiar deserip- 
tion; the enormous remuneration of engineers, 
surveyors, and their assistants; the difficulty and 
expense of engraving plans; the sums paid to 
lawyers, and their large troops of followers, 
the absence of dividends is not wonderful. Besides 
the contests with the owners of the land, 
fiercer and more costly battles were commenced 
amongst the promoters of different lines, which 
have swallowed up millions of British capital, and 
caused by the interest of the money a lasting tax 
on this description of property. 

In some cases large sums have been borrowed 
for the completion er extension of lines, at an 
amount of interest varying from five tosix and even 
more per cent. per annum; and these sums must 
be paid although the per-ceutage paid to the 
original shareholders has diminished to next to 
nothing. 

Dividends have been fictitiously kept up by 
paying them from capital instead of income : neces- 
sary repairs have been delayed, and the “ penny” 
thus saved has proved an ultimate “ pound ” loss ; 
and while those comparatively smail and unwise 
savings have been made, great extravagance and 
want of thought have been shewn in other matters.* 

The opposition of established companies to each 
other, the formation of branch lines to places which 
have neither sufficient population nor trade to pay 


* In the United States of America there are 174 rail- 
ways, of which twenty-two are in progress of constrac- 
tion: fifty-eight omly pay dividends of fpem two to seven 
and a half per cent. perannum. ‘The longest read is the 
New York Central—557 miles; total cost, 32,000,000 
, and the last dividend eight per cent; and the 
shortest is the Erie and North-east,—twenty miles; cost 
750,000 dollars, and dividend ten per cent. 
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even, in some instances, the working expenses,— 
these and other circumstances render it necessary 
that shareholders should at once carefully consider 
their position; for it is to be feared that, in too 
many cases, the opposition which is at present 
raging, and swamping large interests, is to some 
extent promoted by the rival feelings of managers. 
The disputes, so damaging to all concerned, should, 
if possible, be brought to a close, and the actual 
condition of each company put in a proper and 
true light ; for it will be better to know the worst 
than to keep up trimming measures. which will 
end in magnified difficulties. 

If the evil be boldly tackled, and affairs put 
(if even in a less showy) in a clear and honest 
position, and careful yet sufficient cost of working 
allowed, there will be hope of amendment ; for the 
population, the trade, manufactures, and other 
resources of the country will surely year by year 
increase, and the profits gradually increase in pro- 
portion, if the strife of contending factions can be 
stayed, and a fair and wise system of business 
management adopted, the present conduct of some 
of the lines is frightfully defective. 








NEW STATION ON NORTH-KENT LINE. 
BELVEDERE. 

Tus first stone of a new station on the North- 
Kent line was laid on Thursday, the 19th, by Lady 
Eardley, who was accompanied by Sir Culling 
Eardley, and several friends. 

The station, which is named “Belvedere,” is to 
be erected mainly at the expense of Sir Culling 
Eardley, who has thrown open many eligible spots 
for villa residences, nearly fifty of which are 
already in course of erection. The station will be 
completed in the course of two months, and is 
situated midway between Abbey Wood and Erith 
stations. 





| ing nine hours per day instead of ten (as atpresent). We 
| wish this alteration to take place without ang diminution 
| in the present rate of wages. Should you grant we this 


The new town that is arising here is upon the | 


property of Sir Culling Eardley, and is designed | - : , : 
. ge ‘ ¢ 2 : | detrimental to both. Hoping you will eousider this ques- 
and being carried out under the superintendence | tion as employers of labour belonging te agreat country 
| which is held up as @ model for the admiration of the 
| world.” 


of the architects, Messrs. W. G. and E. Haber- 
shon. 





RAILWAY STATIONS, AND THEIR NAMES | 


ON THE PORTERS’ HATS. 


| after consideration, came to the follewing resolu- 


WOtrxLDp it not be a regulation convenient to the | 
public that the name of each station should be | 


conspicuously affixed in front of the hats of the 


| carpenters and joiners, is really a question involv- 


officials throughout the lines of our railways? | 
Every traveller must have noticed the strange | 


transformation which these names undergo in the 
mouths of the railway guards and porters, so as 
really in many cases to be unintelligible. These 


that mode which is most easy, perhaps, for them 
to repeat, but by no means for the passengers to 
understand! If the name of a station, for instance, 
happens to end with a “ton,” it is very usual to 
get only, in the way of information, as the official 


| which workmen are obliged to labour for any 


: | an alteration in the rate of wages: 
having to pronounce the words so often, hit upon | 


| price of skilled lalour hae beem advanced I0 per 
| cent.; and that it does not appear to this meeting 
| that there is anything im the-cireumstances of the 


passes hurriedly by the carriage in which the pas- | 


senger is, an indistinguishable mumble in the first 
place, and then the “ton” pronounced with 
marked emphasis! which, as so many names of 
places end so, is not calculated to convey much 
information, Also, the names of many places are 
not pronounced as they are spelt (Cirencester, for 
instance, is pronounced Cisiter), and the time 
afforded for inquiry, by the short stoppages by 
some trains, is hardly enough sometimes for the 
passenger to obtain the information of whether or 
no he really has arrived at the place at which he 
wants to stop. Now, all this not only occasions 
needless anxiety to travellers in general, and to 
“unprotected females” in particular, but occa- 
sionally no doubt leads to passengers being carried 
beyond their destination. This might, it occurs 
to me, be mainly and easily obviated by the 
officials and porters, having the names of their 
stations placed conspicuously on their hats; these 
names being either painted on the front of their 
hats, or affixed with an elastic band, so as to be 
easy of removal when the official is off duty. 
Ersitoy. 





THE LONDON DOCKS. 
THE new Shadwell entrance to the 
Docks is fast approaching completion. 
From the new bridges of Fox or New Gravel- 
lanes may be seen, when the plates of the ma- 
chinery-pits are off, the mysterious levers, pulleys, 
hydraulic rams and their appendages, henceforth 
destined to open the dock-gates. 
Care has been taken with these gates, not only 
in the cheice of timber, but in the workmanship, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Samuel Speke- 


London 


some 
man. They are constructed of beams and timbers of | historical evidences, and im a few fears the loss of information which will be usefal to the pu 


sitesi a 


sound English oak, green heart, and pitch pine, 





| to which they are peenliarly exposed. 


all of which has been duly seasoned with creosote, 
and laid by in the same manner as timber in the 
process of seasoning for ships of war. 

Each of these gates (there are six) cannot be 
less in weight than 140 tons—astrange backful, 
one would imagine, for a modern Sampson toy 
struggle under. 

The bridges of iron were constructed by W. Gy 
Armstrong, under the superintendence of Ma 
Thompson. Dock-bridges hitherto, have been 
parted in the middle, presenting two closingywingy 
midway across the water space. This old-fashioned 
mode, however, is done away with undem Mir. 
Armstrong’s patent, as each bridge presents ome 
moving platform of light structure. 

Each of these bridges works on a dram-head 
opening with a sort of rule joint. 





THE MASTER BUILDERS AND THEIR 
WORKMEN. 

Tue following paper, it will be remembered) 
was recently issued to the building:tradies— 

“ At an aggregate meeting of the trade; heii Bxeters 
hall, on June 3rd, 1858, it was onanimewslip resolved that 
a@ memorial should be presented to you, asking: you te! 
reduce the hours of labour from ten. te mime hours per 
day, with the present rate of wages. 

The reason why we ask this of you is, webelieve the time: 
has come when there must be a better equalization. of the: 
hours of labour, in conseqnence of the greah incresse 
both of population and machinery: we are net opposed 
to machinery, but we are of opiniomw that the working 
classes ought to reap some benefit frommite extensive in- 
troductior, and the benefit we wish is a mitigation of the 
hours of labour. 

We also think that reducing our labour ome hour per 
day would be a great boon to society a general, and 
would have a beneficial tendency to those: employed, im 
promoting their moral and social condition. 

Gentlemen,—The object of this Memoriabieto respeet- 
fully request you to concede to us the privilege of work- 


boon, it will prodace and promote a better 
employer and employed, for long hours of labour is 


On Thursday last, by appointment; the masters 
met to receive a deputation on the subject, and, 


tions :— 


“That the question, although raised by the 


ing all trades. 


That, inasmuch as there is no compulsion by 
given number of hours, it-really only amounts to 


That within the last four or five years the 


present times to warrant # farther imerease to the 
extent suggested. 

That, looking at the very large amount of the 
interest involved, not only as it regards the build- 
ing trades, but obviously even beyond these 
bounds, this meeting do not feel that they can 
accede to the request made, and they come to this 
resolution with the best possible feeling of good- 
will towards the workmen ; and they are bound to 
say that the manner im which this question has 
been brought forward and discussed is very eredit- 
able to those who have appeared as its advocates. 

G. Waxes, Secretary Builders’ Society.” 





of rubbings, 

mental inscriptions, or 
ments, It is obvious that 
collection will mainly depend upon its extemt-and 


acenracy. 


cated by the word “ Inseriptions” writtem em the 
envelope. Information respecting curious or-walu- 
able inscriptions, especially if in any state of decay 
or danger, will be thankfally received. 





CHOKED DRAINS AND DISINFECTING 
AGENTS. 

Havine lately had the misfortune to live in a 
house in which the dram had become choked, 
owing to seme ~ and ee the 
joming of the pi become stopped 
Sng een ae ae ee ae 
the kitehemand washhouse. When the workmen 
begam te remedy this matter, it was found that to 
the depth of 4 feet the soil was i with 
refuse from the clesct, a large quantity efwhich 
it was meeessary to carry away and bury im the 
garden. The smell was most offémsive; andi was 
remarkable, that although numerous childwes and 
an invalid were living close by, no advantage was 
taken of those eheap deodorizing materialemhich 
would to some extent have lessened the evil. I 
have in other instances noticed the extreme care- 





PROPOSAL FOR THE COLLECTION OF! 
AUTHENTIC COPIES OF MONUMENTAL | 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
THE value of monnmental inseriptions, as con- | 

taining evidence applicable to the purposes of the 

historian, the genealogist, the biegrapher, and in 
fact of all historical imquirers, is too obvious to 
need enforcement. Although generally inscribed 
on the most durable materials, they are in no 
degree exempt from the action of the ordinary 
agents of destructiom. There are even some perils 
Valuable 


| memorials, which have defied time, fire, and damp, 


the ravages of civil warfare and the recklessness of 


| the restorer, have yielded at last to the carelessness 


or the ignorance of parochial authorities. Of the 
inscriptions published by Weever, Le Neve, and 


‘other collectors of thie class of historical mona- 
ments, it is astonishimg how many of the originals 


{ 


i 


| 


i 


|cannot now be foumd In the present day 


work of destruction ing at am accelerated 
pace. The recent alterations in the law of inter- 
ments operate most fatally against this class of 


historical and genealogical materials from this | 


vessels of water im all the rooms and. 

I found, however, that the children, my 
self, were effected by a iar dryness amdisore- 
ness of the throat and a violent headache, wich I 
was at first inclined to attribute to the of 
the drain: when, however, this offensive cause had 
ceased, for the sake of experiment I contimmed for 
a time the use of the chloride of lime, and also the 
chloride of zine, and found the headache, &c. to 
continue. Thinking that mamy of your readers 
have been and will be circumstanced im the same 
manner, I submit these particulars to you, think- 
ing that the —_—— be Worn Pace 
chemical eorrespo may w 
require the ei of pain ee mone ing 
agents, as to what extent (if any may 
en peg danger a 
rooms, &e. It may that, im my amniety 
destroy the effluvia from draim, I wed the 
this, however, is a. kind 
of =i - 


may be the means of, in 
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THE NORTH FORELAND LIGHTHOUSE; AND ENLARGED SECTION OF THE CATADIOPTRIC LIGHT. 
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THE NORTH FORELAND LIGHTHOUSE: INTERIOR OF THE LANTERN.——Messrs. Wilkins, Lighthouse Engineers. 
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THE NORTH FORELAND LIGHTHOUSE. 
SEA LIGHTS. 
“Ler there be Light” was said, “and there 
was light.” Beneficent command ! mighty result ! 
“ Before the sun, 
Before the heav’ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters\dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless Infinite.”* 

Light and darkness serve to symbolize know- 
ledge and ignorance, wisdom and foolishness, 
happiness and misery. Correctly has light been 
called Holy,— 

—— “Offspring of Heav’n first born, 
Or of the eternal co-eternal beam.”’ 

Grand indeed is the theme,—numerous are its 
ramifications, mind-filling its suggestions; but 
our purpose at this moment forbids us to do more 
than express a feeling induced by our subject,— 
the beacon for the mariner. Statements made at a 
recent banquet at the Trinity House have drawn 
attention to the works now in progress for the 
protection of the navigator, and will serve to show 
how much is being done in this respect at the 
present time. According to a writer in the Penny 
Cyclopedia there were then, namely, in 1839, 
in the hands of the Trinity House, 30 lighthouses ; 
whereas in the recent report alluded to it was 
stated that the number now under their imme- 
diate management is 77, with 32 light-vessels in 
attendance, on which are employed nearly 700 
persons. The principal works on hand, the 
report went on to say, are the light of the 
Bishop Rock Lighthouse, the first stone of which 
was laid in 1852, and of which the light will 
be exhibited on the 1st of September next. The 
erection of a light-tower in this position, exposed 
as it is to the whole weight of the Atlantic ocean, 
is considered a triumph of engineering skill and 

erance. Smalls lighthouse comes next, at 


which station for many years the light has been | 
exhibited from an inconvenient structure of wood, ; 


erected on piles. The foundation of a substantial 
granite tower was laid in June, 1857, and the 
building is now rapidly progressing. Again, the pre- 
valence of sea fogs hanging on the high land of the 
Needles Point, on which the old lighthouse stands, 
has rendered it advisable that the light should be 
exhibited from a less elevated position, and the 
foundation of a granite tower on the outer Needles 
rock was laid on the 2nd of July, 1857. The 
tower is now 68 feet high, and will be completed 
and the light will be exhibited therefrom on the 1st 
of January next. At High Whitby the erection of 
two lighthouses was commenced in April, 1857. 
These are now nearly completed. Then there is a 
new lighthouse in course of erection on the Island 
of Godrevy, in St. Ives Bay, which it is thought 
will be completed and lighted in the ensuing 


winter. And, to conclude, a new lantern and light | 


are about to be set up on the North Foreland, 


situated, as every Cockney sailor knows, between | 


face parallel to a line drawn from the focus to the 
centre of the lens. In revolving lights, on the 
reflecting principle, the mirrors containing the 
lamps are placed on a frame, which revolves on 
its centre, and carries them round in succession to 
the different points of the horizon, so that each 
mirror produces a bright flash when it crosses the 
line drawn from an observer’s eye to the centre 
of the lighthouse ; “ but in refracting lights, a 
simple lamp of great power is fixed in the centre 
of the light room, while the lenses, placed on @ re- 
volving frame, intercept and modify the rays 
which fall upon them from the lamp, as they pass 
in front of it, and thus produce successive flashes 
whenever the centre of the lens crosses the 
imaginary line already noticed, as joining the 
observer's eye and the light-room.” The two 
systems, the reflecting and refracting, are known 
as the Catopric (from the Greek for a “ mirror”), 
and the Dioptrie (probably from the Greek of 
“through,” and “I see”). A catadioptrie light 
involves both. To form an effective lens of the 
| size required in the dioptric system of one piece 
| of glass, would be scarcely possible, and the neces- 
| sary thickness of the glass would greatly obstruct 
| the light. The merit of the invention consists 
then in building the lens of separate rings, by 
| which means, when properly done, with the con- 
{sumption of oil required for seventeen Argand 
lamps, with reflectors, an effect is produced, it is 
| asserted, equal to that of thirty lamps and re- 
| flectors as previously used. The labour of trim- 
|ming and keeping clean is of course lessened, 
besides the saving in oil. 
|_ Endeavours have been -made to apply the 
| Drummond and the Voltaic light, but at present 
| without success. We ought to have mentioned 
| that Mr. Alan Stevenson did much towards per- 
| fecting the catadioptric light, and that in his 
| book, to which we have alluded, the theory of it 
| is set forth very elaborately. 
| Let us now turn to that particular spot on the 
\coast to which our attention is directed, the 
| Cantium Promontorium of the Romans, and our 
North Foreland, where there was probably a beacon 
of some sort or other in very early times, in con- 
Sequence of the neighbourhood of the Godwin 
| Sands. The North and South Foreland lights, 
| together, are called by sailors, “The long mark 
| for going clear off the south end of the Godwin.” 
| In 1636 there is distinct notice of a lighthouse 
| here in the shape of letters patent granted by King 
| Charles I. to Sir John Meldrum, giving him right 
| to continue and renew the lighthouses erected 
| him on the North and South Forelands, and to take 
| toll. It was then merely a lath and plaster building, 
with a light on the top of it, in a glass lantern. 
| This was burnt down in 1683. A temporary ex- 
| pedient was used for atime ; and at the end of that 
'eentury an octagonal structure of flint was erected, 





| with an iron grate on the top, in which a fire of 
coals was made at night. In 1723 the fire was 


Broadstairs and Kingsgate, in Kent, and of these | ¢nclosed in a lantern ; but this lessened the light, 


we are about more particularly to speak. 


“ Like the great giant Christopher, it stands | 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, | 
Wading far out among the rocks and sands, | 
The night-o’ertakea mariner to save.’”’ 

We need not say how far back the existence of | 
arrangements for showing a light to ships at night | 
may be traced. We have the remains of perhaps | 
the earliest structure for such a purpose, in this | 
country, in the Pharos of Dover Castle. 

Until almost recently nothing was used in| 
lighthouses for illumination but wood or coal in a | 
sort of brazier. Eddystone lighthouse, for years | 
after its erection, had nothing but tallow candles | 
for that purpose. Argand’s lamp, in the focus of 
a parabolic reflector, superseded these, and was 
the mode of lighting chiefly adopted in this country 
until quite lately, and after Fresnel had intro- | 
duced im France, about 1822, the mode of illumi- 
nating by refraction, previously described by Con- | 
doreet in that country, and by Brewster in this. | 
Mr. Alan Stevenson was sent into France to examine 
into the system, and, in consequence of his report, 
Fresnel’s principle was gradually introduced into 
our Lighthouses. In his able “Account of the Sker- | 
ryvore Lighthouse,” Mr. Stevenson describes the | 
characteristics of the two systems of illumination 


eatadioptric light is being constructed for it by 


| and the lantern was removed. Sixty or seventy 
| years afterwards two stories of brick were raised 


on the original structure, with a decagonal lan- | 
tern at the top, and the building was brought to 


| nearly its present appearance. The fire was dis- 


continued, and in each of the eight sides of the | 
decagon were placed a lamp and parabolic re- 
flector, with a magnifying lens in front. These | 
lenses, however, which had cost 50/. a-piece, being | 
thick and unscientific in form, only did harm, | 
though it tock many years to find out this fact ; 
and about 1835, when the Elder Brothers of the | 
Trinity House acquired the management of the | 
lighthouse, the lenses were removed, and ordinary 


plate glass substituted, with good effect. No one j 


can say our advances have been too rapid in the 
art of illumination,—at any rate, at the North 
Foreland. More than twenty years have passed, 
and another step is about being taken there: a 


essrs. Wilkins and Co. lighthouse engineers, of 
Long-acre, by whom several have been set up, and 
this we have illustrated, giving a view of the 
lighthouse, and an enlarged view and section of 
the light. 


The new lantern will be 14 feet wide, and 22 ee 
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value of in a starless 1 Long may 
the North F ee to comfort. 
and advise the os 
* Sail on,” it says, “sail stately ships! 
had wits poor Mending ta the ocean span : 
Be mine to this ight from all eclipse ; | 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto man ‘”* 





Description of the Diagram to illustrate the 
inciple of the Cotediagtets Light 
A. Compound dioptric belt. 
B. Catadioptric zones. 


C. Lower catadioptric zones, 
D. Argand lamp, with three wieks. 








THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Provp object of a nation’s care, 

More than a nation thou dost guard ! 
Based on the rock, but rear’d in air, 

By night and day thou keepest ward. 


aw not cannd todhadletih 
as not 60 
When—from its mask and beld,— 

It stream’d out om the night, 
As thou, to watching weary eyes 

That strain to catch the distant shore, 
While stormy floods from angry skies, 

With stormier waves commingled roar. 
Beam on, thou good and holy light, 

Like Heav’n’s pure Truth, whose ray divine, 
Will guide the soul thro’ darker ai 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Lincoln.—The building of small and middle- 
class houses is still ing very r i in 


by | Lincoln, according to the 


cape- 
cially in the east and west districts of the city. In 
Saint Hugh’s Croft, in the Monks’lane,2 com- 
pletely new town has recently sprung up, and so 
great is the demand for tenements that no 
sooner is the erection than the houses 
are spoken for and let. To the west of the city, 
adjoining the Carholme-road, a great number of 
new houses have also been erected, and they 


f 


portions of the city, 
be erected, are still untouched, probably through 
the high priee demanded for the land. 

ss RPE Netherton tunnel, under the 





tunnel, only one boat at a time could along, 
and that only by being a 
vi 


Port to the Delph, wh 


feet from the floor to the apex of roof. It will be | the other the branch of the canal 


by Reflection and Refraction. In the reflecting ap- | *iteen-sided, with diagonal astragals. By this) Wolverhampton 
paratus, the lamp is placed in front of the mirror, | direction of the astragals, the interception of light | esonry is of blue 


whose surface is so formed that the rays which | 





wards move in lines parallel to the axis of the | *he lig 
mirror ; while, in using refracting instruments, the "éfracting 


is confined to a small oblique space: were they | phe tunnel 
fall upon it, and are reflected from it, must after-| UPTight, they would at certain points intercept | wide, with 17 feet of water, and has 

‘the throughout the whole height of the | 5 feet wideon each side, and 16 faot high hom 
belt. Moreover, the greater stiffness | the water le of 


& junction is 
with the canal. A new canal has 
been formed from the Birmiagham level line, at 
Dudley Port, through Tividale, and thence ander 
the Rowley Hills to Windmill End. The canal is 
carried on an embankment as far.as Tividale, where 
the tunnel commences. Between ey Port 
and the commencement of the tannel there are 
fourteen bri two viaduets, one of which 
road, and 
as the 
a 
in length 3,035 yards: it is 27 feet 

has a 


flame is placed behind the lens, whose action is ee which this arrangement gives to the ee 


simply to bend the rays, in their of the lantern make it safe to use 


passage through from : 
it, in such a manner that they come out from ite | mre Sate bars, and thus, also, absolutely Jess have been passed through,—blue band, mari, coal, 
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ironstone, &e. The 





means 


ang the 
were blesers. W. ’ 3 Crosa, of mer 
: the contractor was Mr. G Meakin, 


of Birkenhead. Mr. James R. Walker, resident 
engineer, has had the superintendence of all the 
works; and Mr. George Hancox has been the 
rincipal agent of the contractor. The tunnel is 
ighted with gas throughout. At Windmill End, 
a junction is formed with the old Dudley Canal, 
the course of which has been improved, and at 
Brewin’s Tunnel a new line, the Two Lock 
Line, has been chosen, the tunnel having been 
converted into an open cutting, and the canal 
carried an embankuient to Woodside in a 
direct line. At the Delph a series of eight new 
Jocks have been constructed, to improve the com- 
munication with the Stourbridge canal. The cost 
of the works, including the tunnel, the Two Lock 
line, and the new locks, has exceeded 300,000/. 


Woleerhampton.—A new music-hall and lecture- 
room is in course of construction here by private 
euterprise. Mr. E. Banks is the architect, and 
Mr. Elliott the contractor. The front elevation 
will be in Garrick-street, and there will be an 
approach by a covered entrance from Snow-hill. 
The room will be above the ground-floor. Its 
length will be 70 feet; the end next to Snow-hill 
40 feet, and the opposite end 58 feet wide, the 
orchestra and platform being at the narrow end. 
The ceiling will be 25 feet high, curved at each 
angle, and the room is to be capable of seating 
comfortably between seven. and eight hundred 
persons. 

Coventry.—The new chimney at the gasworks, 
which has been some time in course of erection, 
has been recently completed. The foundations are 
16 feet in depth, and the chimney rises to a height 
of 185 feet from the ground. Mr. Smith, of 
Birmingham, was the contractor, and Mr. Sinclair 
the architect. The iron top is in eight parts, and 
weighs a ton. The chimney is the highest in 
Coventry. 

Farndon.—New school-rooms have been built 
here, capable of receiving about 100 scholars. The 
erection is from a design by Mr. Baily, of Newark, 
architect. 

Birkenhead.—At a late meeting of the Mersey 
Dock Board, it was stated that the engineer would 
immediately proceed with the completion of the 
Birkenhead dock works, and that the delays had 
been owing to legal difficulties respecting the 
possession of the land required. 

Cheadle.—The foundation-stone of a temper- 
ance hall, library, and newsroom, has been laid in 
the village of Kingsley. At the close of an address 
on the occasion, a collection was made, which 
amounted to 251. with a donation of 10,000 bricks ; 
and thirty of the members of the local Total 
Abstinence Society volunteered to execute the 
excavation required for the building. 

Rochdele.—St. Chad’s new infant school has 
been opened: it will accommodate 300 infants. 
Tie school is a plain stone building, with open- 
timbered roof, erected on glebe land, in a field 
opposite to St. John’s Roman Catholic Chapel. A 
large yard has been walled in for playground. 


Preston.—The foundation-stone of St. Paul’s | 


Schools, Preston, has been laid. Mr. William 
Hopwood is the architect. The building will 
accommodate about 500 children, of both sexes. 
It will probably cost 2,0007. Attached to the 
school will be a master’s house. ——A new police- 
station and magistrates’ court has been recently 
erected at Preston, but, owing to the peculiar 
construction of the latter, it is said, conversation 
cannot be heard in it, and a ludicrous scene is de- 
scribed as having occurred in it last week, the 
bench not being able to hear a word uttered by 
the counsel, and vice versd, so that the proceedings 
were dumb show. 

Barnsley.—The foundation-stone of two new 
schools for the Roman Catholic denomination at 
Barnsley has been laid by Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P. 
The schools are to be in the Early Decorated style, 
and consist of three a ts, 60 feet by 20 feet, 
with open roofs, two class-rooms, 30 feet by 
20 feet. They are to be erected of stone. Accom- 
modation will be afforded for 600 scholars. There 
will also be a residence for the master, and a 
play-ground behind the schools, which are situate 
on the Dodworth-road, and within an easy distance 
of the centre of the town. The cost of the build- 
ings is provided by subscription, aided by the 
usaal Privy Council grant. The amount required 
to complete the whole will be about 3,500/. towards 
which the Rev. H. J. Cooke has subscribed 1,000. 
‘The architects are Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, 
and Goldie, of Sheffield; while the contractors for 
the work are Messrs. Robinson and Sons . 
joiners’ » Mr. H. Harrison ; plasterers, Messrs’ 
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M‘Mahon; and painting and staining, Mr. C. 





lton.— At a meeting of the Bolton Board of 
Guardians on Wednesday in week before last the 
tenders for the erection of the new workhouse were 
opened and read. They were then referred to a 
committee and two architects, Messrs. Hall and 
Woodhouse, to ascertain the lowest offer, and the 


i adjourned. The guardians again met, 
when list was presented, as follows :— 


Neill, Manchester ... ......4.....:.0.05.. £17,133 
Caughey and Langhor, Bolton......... 17,486 
Penk, Manchester... ... 2... .......-.0...6 17,654 
Pee TON i 5k. dei dest. oi 17,866 
Foggett, Manchester ................:. 18,163 
Thompson and Co. Manchester ...... 18,251 
Farrell and Brownbill, Salford......... 18,377 
Barnber, Preston 0.5008. dissec ck 19,079 
Marsden, Bolton ...........06....000000 19,082 


Barton, Son, and Moulson, Bradford 19,204 
Ward and Ansdell, Nottingham 19,478 


In Mr. Neill’s contract an offer was made to 
deduct 650/. for the clay upon the ground for 
making bricks, and in the others an offer of 3s. 6d. 
per 1,000; but it was thought advisable to leave 
these offers out of consideration, as a bargain 
would have to be made for the clay, whoever might 
be the contractor. There were also five tenders 
for portions of the work, but these not embracing 
all its branches, they could not be entertained. 
The work was let to Mr. Neill by twenty-seven 
votes. Mr. Hall, the architect, stated that the 
contract was twenty-three per cent. lower than 
the Chorlton Union Workhouse was built for. 

North Shields,—The new Mechanics’ Institution 
in Howard-street, North Shields, was publicly 
opened by Mr. W. Lindsay, M.P. for the Borough 
of Tynemouth, who on the occasion was accom- 
panied by Mr. Roebuck, M.P. The new building, 
the toundation stone of which was laid on the 19th 
July, 1857, is erected at the south-west corner of 
the intersection of Howard-street and Saville-street. 
The principal front is in Howard-street, the main 
entrance leading to the library being in the centre 
of this front, and a private entrance for the libra 
rian at the south end of it. On the ground floor 
there are a news-room and a conversation-room, 
placed one on each side of the principal entrance, 
and a large room with an entrance from Saville- 
street. A stone staircase, with iron balustrades, 
leads to the library-room, which is 50 feet in 
length by 25 feet in width, and 22 feet high to 
the springing of the arched glass roof. A gallery 
is carried round the room. There are also a class- 
room and a committee-room on this floor. Above 
these two rooms there are three rooms for the 
librarian’s residence. The contract for the in- 
ternal fittings of the building was entrusted to 
Mr. Buckham, of North Shields. The building, 
which has been designed by Mr. John Johnstone, 
of Newcastle, is of brick, with dressed stone 
facings. The elevation is of an Italian character. 
The contractors are Messrs. Scott and Reed, of 
Newcastle. The amount of the contract for com- 
pleting the building was 1,5007. The ground cost 
about 2602. 

Dundee.—The directors of the Dundee Water 
Company have accepted the tender of Mr. Moffat, 
contractor, for the new reservoir at Monikie, the 
outlay being somewhat under 14,000/.; and the 
contractor bound to have the reservoir completed 
in October, 1859. It is rumoured that there was 
an extraordinary difference in the amount of the 
tenders. On the other hand the Dundee Gas 
Company have accepted the lowest of eight offers 
for the large gasometer they propose erecting, 
there being only a difference of 100/. between the 
offerers on a job of nearly 4,0007. The gasometer 
is to be finished before November next, under a daily 
penalty, so that there may be no scarcity of gas. 

Stromness,—At a meeting of Road Trustees on 
the 4th instant, offers were received for the bridge 
of Waith, near Stromness, in Orkney,—from Mr. 
Wilson, the contractor for the new road, 774. ; 
from Mr. John Halcro, builder, Kirkwall, 6802. 
The latter was accepted. Mr. Mitchell's estimate 
for this bridge was 615/. The works are now 
being proceeded with. Mr. Wilson has 200 men 
daily at work, and a considerable number of horses 
employed. Mr. Doull, of Wick, has also a num- 
ber of people working at the new bridge at the 
Ayre of Kirkwall, and at the wall from it to the 
harbour. 








Masons’ Strike at Berwick.—The masons 
in Berwick lately occupied on Dr. Cairns’ new 
church and other buildings have struck work. A 
refusal to advance wages is the alleged cause of 
eae fre the malcontents demanding 26s. per 
week instead of the 24s, at present allotted them. 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 

The Grantham Monument to Sir Isaac Newton. 
—The arrangements with regard to the erection of 
the statue of Sir Isaac Newton, at Grantham, are 
progressing, and the inauguration, which will be 
attended by Lord Brougham, will take place on 
the 21st of September. statue is reported to 
have been well cast, and the stone on which it is 
to be placed has arrived from Wales. The pedestal 
stands upon a square base of 7 feet 4 in. and 2 feet 
3 in. in height. The height of the sub-plinth is 
2 feet 8 in.; of the plinth, 1 foot 4in.; the plinth 
moulding, 2 inches ; the die, 4 feet 9 in.; and the 
cornice, 1 foot 10 in.—making a total of 14 feet. 
The torus in the plinth is carved with the lawrus 
nobilis, and with the acanthus at the corners. The 
material is a light grey stone generally known as 
Anglesea marble, and derived from the same quar- 
ries as the lions at the ends of the Tubular Bridge 
over the Menai Straits. The contractor for the 
work is Mr. W. T. Rogers, of Beaumaris, Anglesea, 
and the design is from the studio of Mr. W. Theed, 
the sculptor. 

Tie Liverpool Statue of Archdeacon Brooks.— 
This statue has arrived at Liverpool from Rome. 
The likeness is said to be good. The statue is 
life size, or something more, and is executed on a 
block of marble of the purest white. Mr. Spence 
was the sculptor. The site is not yet fixed upon. 
The statue meantime stands in the large entrance- 
hall at the north end of St. George’s Hall. 

Memorial of the late Sir William Peel, of the 
Naval Brigade.—As might have been expected, 
the proposal for a memorial of this noble and 
gallant sailor has met with such sympathy from 
the public that the committee are enabled to 
extend their original plan. It is now proposed 
that the picture of the late Captain Peel shall be 
painted by Mr. John Lucas, and that it shall be 
presented to Greenwich Hospital, on condition 
that a suitable position be assigned to it in the 
Painted Hall. The Dowager Lady Peel will be 
requested to accept a cabinet copy, and a print 
will be presented to every seaman and marine 
who served in the Naval Brigade under the orders 
of Sir William. 

Memorial to General Barnard.—A monumental 
tablet is about being erected to the memory of 
Major General Sir H. W. Barnard, K.C.B., one of 
the Delhi heroes, in the military chapel, Welling- 
ton barracks, Birdeage-walk. The tablet, which 
is of white Carrara marble, has been executed 
by Mr. T. Gaffrey, sculptor. 

A Statue of Marshal Suchet, Duke @Albufera, 
has just been inaugurated at Lyons. 

The Mansion and Tomb of Washington.—The 
“ Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union” 
has been incorporated by the state of Virginia, 
and powers given to purchase and hold 200 acres 
of the Mount Vernon estate, including the man- 
sion and tomb of Washington, the garden, grounds, 
and landing on the Potomac river. The sum to 
be raised is limited to 500,000 dols. Two hun- 
dred acres have been purchased by the association 














IRISH NEWS. 


Tue new Catholic church at Tipperary is 
approaching towards completion, the principals of 
its high-pitched roof being partially fixed, and 
the chiselled limestone tower erected to a height 
of 40 feet. A spire will be added hereafter, when 
it reaches its full elevation of 85 feet, and the 
total height will be 160 feet. The east and west 
gables will have great lancet lights, 34 feet from 
sill to soffit, and will be filled with stained glass. 
The interior is still in an unfinished state, and is 
not expected to be completed before the early part 
of next year. 

We hear that premiums will shortly be offered 
for the best plans for arranging the council 
chamber of the Dublin City Hall ; and for widen- 
ing Carlisle-bridge, the extreme narrowness of 
which impedes the public traffic to the thorough- 
fares to which it conducts. The roadway of the 
bridge has been reduced about 1 foot 6 inches, and 
the rise thereby considerably lessened. The pro- 
jected new street leading towards the terminus of 
the Midland Great Western Railway, the lessening 
of the segmental area in front of the university, 
and the removal of the unsightly boundary-wall 
in College-street, are improvements we hope, with 
others, soon to see realized. 

A new line of street, 60 feet in width, is also 
proposed from Parliament-street to King’s-bridge 
—e Mr. Louch, architect, &c. has prepared 
plans. 

A monument of important character has been 
erected in the new cemetery at Derry, to the 
memory of the late Patrick Gilmour, Esq. The 
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pedestal is of Wicklow granite, and the super- 
structure of Portland stone. The height is 35 feet 








6 inches from ground line to top of obelisk, which | Mr 


in itself is 16 feet high. A sarcophagus, tastefully 
ornamented—with on one side a female figure 
leaning over an urn, and bearing a wreath in her 
left hand, while groups of beggars and school 
children are arranged on either side ; on another, 
the parable of the good Samaritan exemplified, 
and on a third the armorial bearings of the 
deceased,—is introduced between the pedestal and 
obelisk. The figures stand out in bold relief. 
Appropriate mottoes and inscriptions are eut on 
the sarcophagus and over the r. Mr. Joseph 
Kirk, of Dublin, is the sculptor. 

The great mass of concrete which formed a 
ridge across the tideway in Hantoon Channel, 
Wexford harbour, and presented a great impedi- 
ment to navigation, has, after much labour, been 
removed, under the direction of the county sur- 
veyor. Beneath this lies a stratum of gravel, 
which can be removed at the rate of thousands of 
tons per diem. 

A new lighthouse, of a more ornamental cha- 
racter and different design from those on the coast 


and headlands of Ireland, is to be erected at! 
Biackpoint, on the Smith Barry property, and | 
from the designs of Sir John Benson, C.E. It will | 
be 80 feet high, 12 feet square at the base, octa- | 


gonal at high-water mark, and circular at the 
lantern. Two iron balconies will project from it, 
and the approach will be on two handsome arches, 


Materials, brick and limestone. Cost, about 8007, | 


A new harbour of refuge at Skerries is strongly 
urged on the consideration of the Government by 
the Drogheda Improvement Commissioners. 

The new lighthouse at Rockabill is advancing 
towards completion. 

A great fire has taken place at Chapelizod Mills, 
near Dublin (the property of Mr. Dargan), and 
property to the amount of 8,000/. destroyed. The 
building consumed was 160 feet in length, 40 feet 
in breadth, and 60 feet high, containing five lofts. 
A portion was fire-proof and escaped. 

In Belfast, the building trade is particularly 
brisk. The structures in progress of completion 


comprise the new custom-house and post-office ; | 


the Sailors’ Home (already noticed in the Builder) ; 
the mercantile establishments of Messrs. Campbell, 
at the corner of Nelson-street ; Messrs. Woodman, 


in Bedford-street ; Messrs. Lindsay, in Donegal- | 


place ; and of Messrs. Arnott. The old Independent 
church, in Donegal-street, is being pulled down, 
and a new building erected on the site; and many 
other works of a less extensive character are in 
progress. There is a good demand for trades- 
men, 

Tenders are being received for the erection of 
the long competed for De Vesci testimonial, at 
Abbeyleix, according to the approved designs of 
Mr. J. S. Butler, of Dublin, architect. 

At Rathmines and Rathgar, near Dublin, build- 
ings of a mercantile and domestic class are 
speedily springing up, and the locality is rapidly 
rising. 

The Governors of the Bank of Ireland are 


about to erect a new bank-house and agent’s | 


residence in Donegal-place, Belfast, according to 
designs by Mr. S. Symes, architect. The front 
will be of chiselled granite, with cornices and 
dressings of Portland stone; the lower story 
being rusticated, with Dorie cornice, and porch, 
and the remainder of the facade of Grecian 
character, surmounted by an enriched cornice. 
Interiorly, the arrangements are of the usual 
character for such purposes: the offices, safes, and 
lavatories are in the rear, and occupy one story. 
The second story comprises the agent’s apart- 
ments, and is chiefly lighted from the front 
towards the street. The building will be expen- 
sive, owing to the quantity of piling required. 
Tenders are being received. 

It is in contemplation to build a new lighthouse 
on the Carrig Phadrig rocks, in the Bay of 
Killala. 


The proposed improvements to the harbours of 
Westport, Newport, Ballina, and Killala, are 
likely to be carried out immediately ; surveys, 
plans, and estimates having been already sub- 
mitted to Mr. Barry D. Gibbons, harbour engineer 
to the Board of Works. At Newport and Killala 
extensions to the present quays are contemplated ; 


and at Ballina docks and wharfs are said to be | 


required, and will be constructed when the neces- 
sary funds are obtained. 


Lord Palmerston, during his recent visit to 





taining a winding staircase leading 
to the pulpit, through a doorway formed with 
solid granite in the massive but —— — 
and moulded pier of the tower. : is 
of open timber work, stained, varnished, cham- 
fered, and diagonally-sheeted; and between 
each window springs a great trefoil arch of 
granite, as also at the transept. The communion- 
table, choir seats, and other fittings correspond 
with the character of the roof, and the flooring is 
of Minton’s encaustic tiles, ‘the chancel having 
black marble steps. An appropriately-designed 
baptismal font occupies a position in the longest 
arm of the eross. Externally, the effect of the 
building is peculiar, owing to the application of 
materials of different colours, three kinds of granite 
(all local), namely, white, bluish, and grey, being 
distributed throughout, either as walling, plinth 
courses, or kneelers or hoods to buttresses, &c. and 
| Yorkshire stone being used for the window 
| tracery, gurgoyles, Kc. The chancel has a five- 
| light window, and each other gable a four-light 
window, filled in with elaborate tracery, and 
having hood-monldings springing from richly- 
carved corbels. Grotesque figures are intro- 
duced at the commencement of the broach spire 
and the eaves throughout. The angles and flanks 
are ornamented with hooded buttresses, and the 
gables are terminated by finials. The tower is 
divided into two stages, the upper receding from 
the lower, connected therewith by a deeply- 
splayed weathering, and having two double-light 
traceried belfry windows on each face. The spire 
is ornamented by traceried and hooded lights, as 
| also clustered pinnacles rising out of the broach, 
and is terminated by a gilt cross. We must ob- 
| serve that the entrance-gates and boundary-wall 
are characteristically designed, though the work- 
| manship is somewhat objectionable. The expense 
|of building this church was about 12,000/. and 
| defrayed by Colonel Bruen, who handed over for 
this purpose the fands collected for his defence of 
j}an election petition. 

| We regret to see so little improvement in 
| Carlow. The railway station is a neat Elizabethan 
structure, of grey brick and granite dressings ; 
jand the Roman Catholic Cathedral, in which is 
| Hogan’s chef-d’euvre, Dr. Doyle’s statue, is a 
work of considerable architectural pretensions ; 
| but the commercial establishments are of a very 
| inferior class, and exhibit little signs of improve- 
| ment since our correspondent visited the town 
|twelve years ago. Some alterations have been 
}made at the college, and a new national school 
| of unpretending character built. 


| 
j 
| 











| PRESERVATION OF STONE IN MELROSE 
ABBEY. 
| Iw a visit, the other day, to this beautiful ruin, 
| I was much struck with the extraordinary degree 
| of preservation in which some of its most delicate 
| details still exist, and, although probably this is 
| familiar to the Builder, 1am tempted to advert 
to it. The abbey was founded by King David in 
1136, and, after suffering severely, seems to have 
egg greatly rebuilt by Robert Bruce, in 1324, 
|he having given 2,000/. towards its restoration, 
which was a great sum in that time and country. 
Taking the latter of these two dates as the 
period of the execution of a principal portion of 
the architecture, it yet affords a duration of more 
than 500 years up to the present time. Various 
of the traceries of the windows, as also the groin- 





| intact, as well as the varied and beautiful foliages 
| that enrich the work throughout: bnt what most 
attracted my attention and admiration on the 
|seore of preservation were various of the little 
| highly wrought and elaborately pierced canopies 
| to niches, that seem nearly as perfect as when left 
| by the workman’s chisel, These exist in all 
| directions on the outside as well as the inside of 


the first parts to perish, 
apparently in very nearly t 


cy * * 


Ireland, granted a free site for a new Roman | ness; and this after the wind, rain, and frost of 


chapel on his estate at Cliffony, as also 


500 years in a climate not thought very mild. The 


AOL. towards its erection. | stone came from the neighbouring village of 
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ind of preparation ha been 
applied to old buildings in our islands ? “ih 
“The monks of Melrose,”* who “‘ made fat kail 


is half as efficient as that which may have been 
thus used at Melrose, it will be all that can be 
desired. Epsiton. 





Improvements in Land.—Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act.—A left two estates to his widow 
for life, and after her death to his children. The 
Crystal Palace and West End Railway re a 
under their —_— powers, purchased one 
these estates, and paid the purchase money into 
court. The Commissioners under the Metropo- 
litan Building Act soon afterwards gave notice 





‘ings of the arches of the roof, remain almost | i 


to the tenant for life, requiring that the houses 
on the other estate should be rebuilt, and with 
| this notice she complied at her own expense. The 
‘outlay exceeded the amount paid into court for 
ithe other estate, and the tenant petitioned that 
| that sum should be paid out to her in part payment 
| of the expense which she had incurred. The Master 
lof the Rolls declined to interfere, but on appeal 
'the Lords Justices granted the application.— Re 
Davies’ Estate. 
Copies of Deeds.—Conditions of Sale—In the 
absence of special conditions to the contrary, the 
purchaser of the larger of two lots of land is en- 
| titled without payment to the deeds, and the pur- 
|chaser of the smaller is entitled, also without 
payment, to attested copies of all deeds which are 
delivered to the purchaser of the larger lot.— 
Peterson v. Elwes. 

Splitting Demands.—Piaintiff brought two ae- 
tions in a County Court,—one for rent in arrear, 
and another for double value for holding over after 
notice to qnit. It was held that they were distinct 
causes of action, and might legally be made the 
subject of several plaints,— Wickham v. Lee. 








ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WINDOW 
TRACERY. 
In your last number we are favoured with an 
interesting description of the vil ehureh of 


Chaddesley Corbett, but, as the Bus is a main 
channel for disseminating architectural opinions, 
an erroneous opinion which the writer of that article 


has expressed, should not be allowed to pass with- 


gent architects t in the tracery 
of new windows, can obtain but little help in 
importing from abroad. Those, in this country, 
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THE TREES IN CHELSEA COLLEGE 
G iv 


to fell them in 

the ensuing autumn. Now, if the roadway on) 
which they partly stand were likely to be much | 
frequented, a plea might be advanced for their 

“partial ” demolition; but as there is at present 

no likelihood of the quay being carried beyond the 

immediate locality in question, surely they might 

be allowed to remain, if only for shade. A few 

benches placed beneath them would make one of 

the most agreeable lounging-places imaginable. 

The trees are in themselves magnificent, being the 

growth of, perhaps, a century or more ; and surely 

the authorities are not so devoid of all sense of 
the beautiful, as for the consideration of a few 

hundred pounds to destroy what millions could 

not purchase. 

Pray, Mr. Editor, raise your potent voice 
against the perpetration of so gross a vandalism, 
and add one more proof to the many you have 
already manifested on behalf of the public good. 

I would also point out how desirable (as well as 
facile) it would be to plant trees of the same kind 
at intervals along the whole line of quay, in the 
same manner as obtains at Paris by the Seine. 
London is the largest, and there is no reason why 
it should be also the ugliest capital in the world. 
Syiva. 





BOURN WATERWORKS, LINCOLNSHIRE: 
ARTESIAN WELLS. 


OBSERVING your notice in last week’s number 
of the above works and company, I would add the 
following information, as likely to be of great 
interest to many of your readers; for, probably, 
there 1s not another artesian well in this country, 
if in Europe, which yields so large a supply of 
water for the size of the bore. I accurately 
gauged it in 1856, as well as checked its yield, by 
careful admeasurement, and it was 567,000 gallons 
per diem (of twenty-four hours)—an enormous 
flow up a 4-inch pipe. 

And it is almost as unusual to supply a town, | 
with water constantly on, under “ high pressure,” 
from a well in the town, without the aid of engines 
or pumps. 

Fire-cocks or hydrants are placed on the mains 
throughout the town, by which a jet of water may 
be thrown upon any house direct from the main, 
y the natural “Ae without the intervention ofa 
re-engine. rh water-su may be con- 
sidered, I think, unique. oe 
James Pu.prow, Engineer to the Company. 





ST. MARY’S TOWER, TAUNTON : 

Sim,—Mr. Denison only said what many others 
ms on for months past, when he deplored 
the course whic it is proposed te adopt in rebuild- 
ge napioet eantin. ars 
it been possible, I am sure the right course 
would have’ heen to'gnepap the old toate antes, 
erect another, as a ile, in some part of the 
chureh yard. _As Mr. Seott and Mr. Ferrey took 
the responsibility of saying that this was absolutely 
impossible, we cannot doubt that were justi- 
fied in taking the eld steeple down. 
But I believe that most men who care much for 
art will disagree entirely with your correspondent 
“M.1. B.A.” who objects to repetitions “usque ad 
sauseam of existing works of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,” and yet gravely advocates what would most 

undon a ion “usque ad nauseam” 
a work of much later date! 5 
it is unfortunate that “M.1.B. A.” cannot sec 
that Mr. Deniscn asked for no ition : his 
ject was to prevent the fi of a repeti- 
; rat I am corrected, I refuse entirely 
that two architeets of such eminence 
willingly repeat, as they have to do in this 
rather than invent and design, as Mr. Denison 


they ‘ 
I do net think “M. LB. A” can 


“diddepeidaneh “tn Gheevones the eatlécns 


Bt 





inet the “ld ‘ati 
of the whole county,” iii that are not examples 
of his favourite ieular style. To ordinary 


they desi 
steeple, in what style the majority of old build- 
im the county are ; I think it would be reason- 
that they should alsoask in what style is the 
building in the county? Then, most un- 
questionably, at Taunton, Mr. Seott and Mr. Ferrey 
would have the pleasure of emulating the glories of 

Wells, instead of erecting a mere copy of an old 
steeple, which any good mason could do nearly as 
well as any two architects. 

The copy will be of no more value to us than 
careful. drawings would have been: and if Mr. 
Denison’s wise council docs not prevail, we shall 
have an unity of seeing how poor even such 
an example of Perpendicular work i when beret 

be entirely) of all the pleasures of old 


associations, and all the beauties of the weather 
stains of 400 years. G. E. 5. 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 

Srr,—Mnuch has been said in your journal, from 
time to time, about the “bills of quantities” 
system, and as some of your correspondents 
appear to decry the practice altogether, allow me 
to submit that it is in many instances indispen- 
sable with architects of large business, and more 
especially where public competition is invited, and 
the time for from fifteen to twenty persons to 
tender is limited to a few days. 

It would be impossible to despatch the business 
of some Offices, if time had to be allowed for every 
contractor to take out his own quantities. Ifa 
surveyor requires two days to take them off cor- 
rectly, and the time for inspection of the plans 
&e. is limited to six days, as is often the case, it 
must be a great convenience to a contractor to be 
furnished with a copy of the same quantities as 
his competitors, as the time he then has to spend 
in examining the plans, specifications, and con- 
ditions, previously to affixing his prices, is com- 
paratively short. 

I agree with the practice of allowing one day, 


after the tenders have been settled, for examining | 


and correcting quantities, before the party is 
ealled upon to sign an agreement to fulfil his 
contract. 

The followin 


is an abridgment from the con- 
ditions I gen 


ly adopt, viz. :— 


“ Each contractor will be supplied with a copy 
of the quantities for his convenience, for which he 
will be charged the sum of , and a further 
sum of per cent. on the amount of the con- 
tract, should he be the successful competitor. One 


. 


day will be allowed for corrections of the said 


quantities, after the tenders have been settled, | 


prior to the successful competitor being called 
upon to sign the contract, after which he, the said 
contractor, shall be alone responsible.” 


This clause is not to preclude any contractor 
from taking his own quantities if there is time 
and convenience. é 





A DEFECT IN BENEFIT SOCIETIES, 

Srmr,—Benefit societies may now be numbered 
almost by hundreds: many of these possess sta- 
bility : others—perhaps the greater portion—offer 
very doubtful security for the investment of the 
hard earnings of those classes from whom they 
derive their support. Many advantages are held 
out to investors, in some imstances more than in 
others. One great want or omission prevails 
almost universally amongst the provisions for 
their members. No allowance is made for the 
unemployment of members, and yet this is the 
most important point perhaps of all. Many may 
pass through life without being seriously attacked 
by illness, yet but few who do not suffer at times 
from a want of employment, which, if unaided, 
frequently leads to sickness. The provision for 
unewploy should be about two-thirds of that 
allowed for illness, A few, but very few, might 
be found, perhaps, who would come wpon the fands 
in preference to working for their living, bat there 
would be little or no difficulty in detecting idlers 
who would not work, for it is soon known whether 
work is abundant or scarce amongst the majority 
of the working classes. No doubt there are many 
instances occurring where individuals 
who cannot find i and success- 
fally, too, and thes obtain the relief that other- 














and position of very few of them have as 
yet attained. For, although they are many in 
portion are with 


number, the greater 
scanty 


other of them is continually becoming insolvent, 
to the serions loss of those who 
their hard-earned savings. 





THE RAPID DECAY OF STRUCTURES IN 
ENGLAND. 

Wuex looking at vast and venerable ruins, like 
those of Kenilworth, rich with i of dif- 
ferent coloured lichen, the interiors of the once 
stately halls overgrown with ivy and other vege- 
tation, massive walls, as well as delicate tracery, 
crumbling into s masses, the observer is 
| surprised at the comparatively short time which it 
| takes in this country to transfer a magnificent and 
' seemingly substantial building imto a picturesque 
| rain. 

It was only in A.D. 1575 (283 yearsago) that 
| the Earl of Leicester entertained Queen Elizabeth 
| with so much pomp and ceremony: then those 
| now deserted halls were lively with the sounds of 
minstrelsy and rejoicing ; the inner walls were gay 
with tapestry, gilding, and decorated furniture ; 
coloured light eame through the stained glass 
windows ; and, instead of the owls and other wild 
birds which now haunt the place, were fair ladies 
and courtly knights, and numerous bands of 
revelling attendants. At this time a considerable 
portion of the building was barely completed; and 
fifty years after the e date, revels were held 
at Kenilworth, in rare Ben Jonson’s time. This 
gives a date of only 233 years since the whole 
'place was im proper repair,—a time which the 
| fourth man who has lived only to the age of sixty 
| years, was in existence. Sane 
It is extraordinary how soon dilapidation takes 
place in even the most substantial building, when 
| the roof fails, and the elements are allowed to play 
| in at the broken windows. : 
| ‘The spacious mansion of the Delawar family, in 
| Northumberland, where, within the last century, 
| gay parties gathered together, has since then been 
_ partly destroyed by fire. No pains were taken to 


remedy this disaster, and now the whole edifiee 


has assumed the livery of time, and fallen into a 
| hopeless state of deeay. + ge 

| Jn Scotland, many of the old castles, built in 
' the most substantial manner, with massive mate- 
rials, are, in many instances, of not much older 
| date than the reign of our own Queen Elizabeth, 
and yet are now in ruins. Some of these bear the 
marks of Oliver < amerenertomn re 3 roe eae 
cases, the change has been t bythe i 
ef the owners and the natural progress of decay ; 
for some of these are so removed from the busy 
haunts of man, that. he cannot be blamed for the 
demolition. We have seen churches which, at 
about the time of the Reformation, were im good 
order, have now scareely one stone left upon 
another, and other now ruinous religious edifices, 
which at that date were in as fair order as West- 
minster Abbey is now. 

Even with care, and = the bon — 
stances, it is necessary, in this chang i % 
where the usual quality of stone is used, to reface 
buildings every three or four centuries. The 
tower of St. Nicholas’s Church has been almost 
entirely reset with new masonry. Many of the 
turrets, &c. ate of new work, executed as closely 
as possible in the old style. The Norman Castle, 
at the same place, has undergone similar treat- 
ment within the last fewyears. The great towers 
and other parts of Durham Cathedral have been 
refaced. Henry VII.’s Chapel, at Westminster, 
although only built about 400 years ago, has 
needed to be completely refaced with new stone. 
Taking a number of examples, it that 
ildings in England, in the most instances, 








In the interior of Westminster Abbey, for 
instance, the decay of the Gothie tracery on 
is remarkable. In some 

mouldered 


away that it is difficult even with fancy’s eye 
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trace the original form, and it is both curious and 
instructive to compare the firm and unaltered con- 
dition of the bronze effigy of the Queen Eleanor 
with the indistinct traces of the architectural de- 
corations of the tomb. Even the wood and iron- 
work are in a better condition than that upon the 
stone which has been used. The gilding of this 
bronze figure, although now nearly removed, has, 
no doubt, been an important means of keeping it 
in its present fine state of preservation. Stone 
effigies in this famous , although of not 
nearly such old date a0 that of Queen Eleanor, 


tures of Flaxman and others by a thin covering of 

similar metal, in a manner which would not inter- 

fere with the delicaey of the design, and which 
, ee 


but the fine old purple brickwork of that date is 
doubtless a serviceable shielding material, as is 
shown by @ contrast of the decay of the stone 
facings with the brickwork. 

It isa solemn matter to see,—notwithstanding 
that it is an important struggle of humanity to 
defy the ravages of time,—rare men, rare buildings, 


.| draughts are thus, it is said, prevented. 


~| of the smoke or air may be protected, and the smoke 


}} upwards, and make an upward current through 





and other efforts. of genius, and. examples of in- 
genious handiwork, sarely progressing towards | 
that dusky oblivion which now shadows what were | 
once the glories of the earth. 





RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF! 


BeEaMs, GirDERS, AND Bripers.—Dated Septem- | 


ber 19, 1867. W. H. Peake.—A series of bars and | 


plates of iren are built one on the other, and| 
bound together by bolts. 
ImpRovEMENT IN Doors. (A communication.) | 
Dated September 7, 1857. P. A. de Fontaine-| 
moreau.—This consists in a certain appendage ap- | 
plied to doors for preventing draughts. It is 
composed of two narrow strips of wood connected | 
edge to edge together by hinges. One of the} 
strips, termed the “connecting piece,” is secured | 
to the lower part of the door. The other, termed 
the “flap,” hangs in sach a position that, when | 
the door is closed, it may cover any opening which ' 
may exist between the floor and the door. | 


} 


blocks like blocks, which rise up the sides: 
or the of the fines or chimneys correspond-— 
ing with hollow for connecting the hori- 
zontal and upri — Pada yp invention | 
is applicable when making flues air-passages | 
conjointly. For conveying away rain-water from | 
roofs, and for ventilati ins, hollow blocks are | 
formed suitable for g in with the brickwork | 
of a building, such blocks being of clay expressed. 
through dies or moulding orifices. 

IMPROVEMENTS In CuimNey-cays on APPA-) 
RATUS FOR Promotine Draven? ix CHIMNEYs. 
Dated Sept. 30, 1857. W. Sandilands.—The main 
shell of the improved can consists of a cylindrical 
metal tube, the upper end of which is encircled by 
a short length of wider tube, which stands up 
above the central tube, and is bell-mouthed at its 
open top. This shorter piece of tube is attached 
to the main tube by open stay pieces, leaving a 
passage for air between the two. The end of the 
main tube is sheltered by a conical cap, with its 
small end upwards. This conical cap is placed at 
some little distance above the main tube. Down 


Por row CHIMNEYS AND VewtiLaTion. Dated 
Jamuary 28, 1858.— William Spence, Chancery- 
lane.—This invention consists in manufacturing 
potsof clayor similar materials suitableforchimney- 
pots, in sach manner as that the mouth for the exit 


or air within the pot receive an upward instead of 
a downward tendency from the action of the wind 
or current of the external atmosphere. This is 
effected by providing the pot. with am upper or 


outer lip or cap projecting above, and at a small dis- | annular 


tance from, the inner or ordimary shaft, and placing 
around or externally to such inner shaft a space, 
or a series of spaces, 30 situate in reference to an 
inclined surface below that the wind or external 
current. of the atmosphere will be deflected 


their. spaces, and ecounteraet the tendency to a 
downward current which such wind would other- 
wise produce at the mouth of the inner shaft if 
not pretected, and thus aid the up current ef the 
inner or ordinary shaft. Such pots may be made 
of a square, circular, hexagonal, or other shape, 
and present: an ornamental appearance externally, 
and be adapted to the style of architecture of the 
building upon which they are placed. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN Prorzctine THE WAEIS, 
Czermises, WarnscoTs, AND oTHEeR Parrs oP 





Boeruprses From Humiprry. Dated Oct. 19, 
1857 —V. Pean.—This consists in protecting the 


BUILDING.* | walls, ceilings, wainseots, and other parts of build- 


t 





, which is of such an internal diameter aster 
admit it and. grasp i tightly, fring » d= 


tight joint. 
be subjected to transverse strains, the plate. 
soe be formed with » engemnr roe Oe 
spreading outward 
to another 


with, and a boxed flange formed on the into 
the recess of which flange a ring of 
india-rubber is forced, and is there held by the 
boxed sides of the recess. 

IwrpROvVEMENTS I¥ THE MANUFACTURE OF & 
ComMPosITION TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE FEE- 
Paration oF Pigmewrs. (A communication.) 


their strength withont 

The junction of the pipes is made by forming an 

e at each end of the tube for re- 
j or 


more equable and uniform distribution of the 
given off from the fires, so that neither the 
nor any of the articles to be fired therein may be 
damaged by any excess of heat or particular parts 
of the oven, as is now tly the case. The 


frequen’ 
ings from humidity, by coating the same with | investor has found that by making the mouths 


glass made adherent to sheets of wood by means 
of a composition which is deseribed. 

Certain IMPROVEMENTS IN PURIFYING AND 
Fitrerrye Water. Dated Sept. 5, 1857.—2Z. 
Joknson.—This consists in removing mineral 
substances from water by the influence and 
chemical action of the air, and in separating} 
vegetable substance or other impurities by filter- | 
ing. The water is caused to pass through the air | 
in jets, and fall upon broken slate, &e. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN AND. CONNECTED WITH | 
Cocks AND VALVES, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO) 
PREVENTING THE Bursting of WATER-PIPES | 
rroM Frost. Dated Sept. 30, 1857.—J. Harris. | 
—One of the main features here consists in pro- | 





IMPROVEMENTS IN STOVES AnD FirE-PLaces.— | yidngs sales or penny foe the atten 60. 20 
Dated September 7, 1857. 7: Goodchild.—Below | "0% Pipes in which water has heen led-“say, fos 


and fire draughts of dimensions than 
usual, and increasing their number so as to reduce 
the space between them, he can obtain a nmuch 
more uniform and regular heat throughout the 
oven than heretofore. 


ror THE Masuracture oF Bricks, Tries, Pures, 
AND OTHER ARTICLES OF A SIMILAR NatuRE. 
Dated Oct. 19, 1857.—H. Wimbail.—This relates 
to a peculiar construction of pug-mills, suitable 
either for pugging or working clay, or for making 
brieks, tiles, and drain-pipes, and other similar 


pug-mills with two or more shafts sets of 
knives, in place of using only one shaft and set of 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PURIFYING AND CLEANSING 








the bottom grating of a stove or fire-place a 
drawer is applied, preventing air passing up and | 
for receiving ashes, &c. A false bottom is pnt! 
into the grate. The front fire-bars, the sides, and | 
the back of the fire-place are fixed that no air | 
may pass through them. In front of the fire-bars | 
is a sliding screen, which, by preference, has open- | 
ings im it glazed with tale. The stove is filled | 
with coal, and the upper surface thereof lighted, | 
the upper edge of the sereen being brought below | 
the top fire-bar, and lowered from time to time as 
the fuel consumes away. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MaNUPACTURE OF 
ARTICLES USED FOR FORMING Fiurs anp AIR 
AND Water Passages 1x Briuptxes. Dated 
October 1, 1857. J. ©. Jennings.—Here cast- 
iron trimmers, with flanches and recesses to 
receive the joists, are made with air-passages 
through them, so that any air admitted between 
the floors by air bricks, &c. may pass freel 
through such trimmers. Hollow blocks of earthen- 
ware are used below the hearths, so that the pas- 
sages through them with the air-pas- 
s* ges in the trimmers. the ends of such 


* Selected from the condensed lists published in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine and Engineer. 





Y| Prees ror convevine Wazer, Gas, ayp ormzr by a star-wheel or tooth-gear. 





instance, from a main into a house cistern—in|}CiaY, AND IN THE ManvracTURe OF Burexs, 
order to drive out the water therefrom as soon as | TILES, AND SIMILAR ARTICLES THEREFROM. Dated 
the supply is cut off, to prevent the bursting of | Oct. 9, 1857.—J. Harland.—The elay is here con- 
the pipes by the freezing of the water therein; / tained in a travelling-box running on ogee 
and this the patentee effects by certain arrange- | rollers, and impelled by a rack and pinion, for 
ments of cocks and valves, or by fitting at the purpose of forcing the body of clay against the 
apper part of the pipe, or behind a ball or other | dies or bars employed for shaping or 
cock, a valve opening inwards to allow of the | The lid of this box is fitted in grooves, as 
entrance through it of air. The arrangements of box moves forward the lid is held stationary by 
eocks and valves consist mainly in so fitting them | bearing against the bars or dies, whilst the box 
that, supposing water to be turned on from a/ with the clay continues to travel rr 
main by means of any of the cocks or valves, one forces the clay through the moulding dies or 
movement of a lever to a given distance will shut | The purifying of the elay is accomplished by 
off from the main, and by moving the same lever forcing it through « grating of any — — 
a little further in the same direction, the services of fineness, placed either in the lid of the box or 
will be emptied or allowed to flow out. The the ends thereof. 

improvements are also applicable to bib cocks,and| [ypRrovEMENTS IN MACHINERY FOR THE Mayt- 


gauges, and for supplying baths. |B. and J. Porter.—The moulds are arranged hori~ 


LaerrovEMENTS Ix ForminG tax Jonrrs op zontally around « spindle, ray emo” or 


¥ 


Fivrps. (A communication.) Dated Oct. 17, | with loose bottoms, for 
a ag Brooman-—~hccording ae one. of — are anne which = 
the i tor’s arrangements, one pipes to a fo 
be coal formed with an enlarged end, lubricating. eS ke: 
terminated by a recessed flange, into the recess of delivery of the brick. 
which a ring of vulcanised india-rubber is placed, | Canale 





























Improvements 1s Rock-prmime Macut- 
NERY. (A communication). Dated September 25, 
1857.—A. V. Newton.—This consists in improved 
means for operating the drill, giving it its reci- 

ing motion, and rotating the same inter- 
mittently. Also in an arrangement of the frame 
which contains the working parts, and by which 
the said parts are adj to work at different 
These improvements cannot be described 

without engravings. 

IMPROVEMENTS IX MACHINERY FOR CUTTING 
OFF AND Heapixnc Lenerus or Merat, aPPLi- 
CABLE TO THE ManvuFactUrE oF Rivets snp 
orueR Antictes. Dated September 15, 1857.— 
7. Archer, jun.—This consists in a combination of 
mechanical parts in which a moveable cutter and 
die are carried by a sliding plate. 


Books Receibed. 


Architectural Sketches from the Continent. By 
Ricnanp Norman Saw, Architect. Day and 
Son, London. 


Mr. R. Norman Suaw’s “ Architectural Sketches 
from the Continent,” just now published by Messrs. 
Day and Son, of Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
make a very charming volume, as fit for the 
drawing-room table as for the architect’s library. 
The sketches include views and details from France, 
Italy, and Germany; and although, as the artist 
feels is the case, of a somewhat disconnected nature, 
are for the most part fresh and suggestive. In the 
preface he says,—“‘ We have recently commenced 
to engraft on our national style many beauties 
and peculiarities hitherto confined to the Conti- 
nent. A work illustrative of these peculiarities 
may, it is hoped, find favour in the eyes of those 
who are anxious to see our art progressing and 
gaining increased vigour by an infusion of new 
elements.” 

In France, Amiens Cathedral (especially the 
north side of nave), Angers, Auxerre Cathedral 
(sculptured groups), Beaune (an effective bit of 
the Hétel Dieu), Beauvais Cathedral, Bourges 
po sae | Jacques Cour’s House), Le Mans 

athedral (two interiors and two exteriors, of por- 
tions), Paris Cathedral (details), the Hétel de 
Cluny, Sens Cathedral, Strasbourg Cathedral, and 
Toul Cathedral afford subjects. From Italy we have 
details and views of buildings in Assisi, Florence 
(a view of the hospital of the Bigallo, and interior 
of San Miniato) Lucea Cathedral, Milan, Naples, 
Padua (St. Antonio), and Pisa. 

Amongst the German buildings, the cathedral 
at Erfurt (the view of the porch very good), 
Freiburg Cathedral, St. Lawrence, and St. Sebaldo 
at Nuremberg the gateway at Prague, an oriel 
from Insprack, and Ratisbon Cathedral, are illus- 
trated. While Belgium affords sketches from 
Antwerp (a cabinet), the Mont de Piété at Malines, 
and the noble old Romanesque cathedral at | 
Tournay, which no one who has once seen it will 
easily forget. 














Mr. Norman Shaw has designed a title-page for 
the volume, which shows that he can do more 
than draw. He has dedicated his book to the 
President and Members of the Royal Academy of 
Arts of London, as a testimony of the great 
advantages he derived from his connection with 
the Academy as Travelling Student in the depart- 
ment of Architecture, who will, doubtless, receive 
it, as we do, as a very satisfactory commencement 
of his professional career. 


Examples of Ancient Domestic Architecture. 
By Francis T. Dottman, Architect, author of 
“Examples of Antient Pulpits.” Part IV. 
London: Bell-and Daldy. Also by the Author, 
6, Albert-street, Regent’s-park. 


Tue fourth part of Mr. Dollman’s “ Examples of 
Ancient Domestic Architecture,” completes the 


werk, and is equal in interest and value to those | 
of which we have already spoken. It contains 
plans, views, and details of Ewelme Hospital and 
Grammar 


r School, four plates; the Bede House, | 
H Ferrers, three plates; the Alms Houses, | 

m, Kent, two 3; and a view of the’ 
Inner Ford’s Hospital, 3 


shat 


says,— 


“In examining the plans of the various build- 
ings illustrated in the present work, the compo- 
nent that appertain to nearly all of them 
will be found to consist of—an audit-room, occa- 
sionally with a muniment-room adjoining ; a suite 
of apartments, more or less ex , for the 
master or chaplain; an infirmary for the sick; a 
common hall; a suite of living-rooms for the 
inmates; and, lastly, a chapel, which, with 
becoming significance, was always more orna- 
mental in character than the other buildings. In 
the relative position of these, four principal kinds 
of arrangement present themselves. The first, and 
that of which the characteristics are, perhaps, the 
most definite, is to be found in those instances 
where the abodes of the inmates were all under 
one spacious roof, the area being subdivided into 
small dwelling-rooms or dormitories. This hall 
communicated directly with the chapel beyond, 
from which it was only separated by an open 
sereen, thereby affording an opportunity to the 
sick and aged of hearing the recital of the church’s 
offices, from which, supposing the chapel to be a 





distinct building, they would otherwise have been | 
debarred. The ‘ motif’ of this wise and thought- | 
ful arrangement may probably have originated | 
with the ancient monastic infirmaries, and among | 
the examples wili be found the Bede Houses at | 
Stamford and Higham Ferrers, and St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Chichester. 
the dwelling-rooms for the inmates were, as 
before, under one roof, but the chapel, though 
immediately contiguous to the hospital, was a 
distinct building, and entered from without: an 
example of this kind is to be found at St. John’s 
Hospital, Northampton. A third variation is where 
the abodes of the inmates formed one continuons 
suite of buildings, sometimes within a quadrangle, 
but not, like the foregoing, included under one roof, 
the church or chapel being altogether distinct, 


The second kind is where | 


y is in a finer line than our artists use, 
and more like etching. 





Miscellanen, 


ravages of ague at Cannington, and its canse, 
says,—‘ There is really so much to be done in 
sanitary matters that tion on this point, on 
the part of those who assist in forming public 
opinion, is not only excusable, but commendable 
and n . When official authority tells us 
that ‘thousands of deaths annually arise from 
such diseases as are in the most absolute sense 
preventible—diseases which either will not arise 
or will not spread in communities which follow 
certain well-known sanitary laws, we are disposed 
to echo the sentiment of that sturdy, sanitary re- 
former, the editor of the Builder, and declare that 
‘Murder done here’ should be written up in many 
districts of England. Why are we so slack in 
remedying this state of things? Let an epidemic 
appear amongst our ‘ beeves or muttons,’ and the 
whole country is alarmed : it touches our pockets 
and our stomachs, and men of science and breeders 


|and graziers are at once busy in discovering the 
| cause and finding a remedy; but year after year 
| some tens of thousandsof human beingsare annually 
| slanghtered in this country by diseases of a prevent- 
| ible character—‘ diseases,’ to use theemphatic words 


| of the Registrar-General, ‘of which the very essence 
| is filth,—diseases which have no local habitation 
| except where putrefiable air or putrefiable water 


| furnishes means for their rise or propagation,— 
| diseases against which there may be found a com- 


| plete security in the cultivation of public and pri- 
| vate cleanliness: and yet who cares? Whose 
_ business is it ? What money shall we get or save 


but connected with the hospital buildings by an| by endeavouring to remedy this state of things ? 


ambulatory or cloister, or by a short covered way | 
only. Examples of this kind exist at St. Cross, | 
near Winchester, Ewelnie, in Oxfordshire, and | 
Cobham, in Kent. A fourth mode of arrange-| 
ment, differing somewhat from the foregoing, is | 
to be met with in the case of Ford’s Hospital at | 
Coventry, where the plan consists of a central | 
open court, on each side of which are the almoners’ | 
abodes, at one end of the quadrangle the) 
common hall of the hospital, and facing it, at the | 
other end, the chapel.” 


Irrespectively of its interest as a record, Mr. | 


Dollman’s volume will be found valuably sugges- | 
tive to all who seek to apply the principles of. 
Mediaval architecture in the domestic structures | 
of to-day. The anthor intimates that he has mate- | 
rials for a second series, and will proceed with the 

work if the subscribers to the present volume be 

willing to go on. 


The Gothic Model-book : a Collection of Gothic 
Types and Models, drawn from existing Monu- 
ments in Germany, PartI. By V. Srarz and 
G. Uncrwirter, with text by A. REeIcHEN- 
SPERGER. Evans and Sons, Strand. 


As we have been noticing some not Gothic model- 


| books, but collections of examples of Mediwval 


architecture published in England, we may take 
the opportunity to make the German work above 
mentioned known to our readers. It is to be 
completed in four parts, published quarterly, each 
containing forty-eight plates of letters, tracery, 
ironwork of every description, niello or engraved 
plates, ornaments, stained glass, canopies, but- 
tresses, baptismal fonts, pulpits, tabernacles, altars, 


gates, arches of every description sculptured in 


wood, cathedral stalls, ceilings, &c. &c. with de- 


| scriptive texts,—the latter translated into English. 


Its object is “the instruction of amateurs, 
students, and art-workmen, in the application of 
the Gothic style to the monuments of architec- 
ture and the various branches of the industrial arts, 
and thus to furnish a collection of types and 
models, serving at once as an elementary course 
of instruction for the use of schools of design, and 
an auxiliary manual for the use of amateurs.” 

The objects represented are for the most part 
taken from ancient monuments existing in Ger- 
many, and will embrace the epochs from the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century to that of 
the sixteenth. 

The first two parts will be particularly devoted 
to details, ornamentation, &c.; and the last two 
parts will consist of complete representations of 


| expressed. 





works in sculpture, ornament, and architecture. 





Answers to these questions are demanded of each 
of us, gentle or simple, landlord or tenant; it 
concerns us all, and we look and hope for the 
time when we shall all do our duty.” 

Tue Ligntyrine Conpuctors aT Two New 
Cuvrcnes, IN DoncasTER.—Some person having 
expressed surprise at the conductors at St. George’s 


‘and St. James’s, Doncaster, being fixed with 


common hooks close against the wall, and running 
straight down through the lead and wood of the 
roofs and floors, without the intervention of “ the 
usual glass neckcloths,” as he called them; he 
wrote to Professor Faraday, explaining how the 
conductors were fixed, and asking whether there 
was any reason for the alarm which had been 
Mr. Faraday answers that “there is 
no occasion for, and no use in, the glass neckcloths, 
provided the conductors are sufficiently continuous 
and well connected with the ground,” which it is 
needless to add that they are. The tower of St. 
George’s has a copper rod on each of the great 
pinnacles, connected with the ground at the foot 
of the pillars ‘inside the church by a half-inch 
copper rope. At St. James’s, the copper rope is 
connected with the bottom of the vane rod, about 
12 feet below the top of the spire. A spire was 
knocked over by lightning some time ago, from 
the conductor being fixed to the vane rod at some 
distance above the bottom : the lightning naturally 
went down continuously to the end of the rod, and 
then had to leap across to the stone, in order to 
get to the ground, and of course broke the spire 
in so doing. 

SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL SocrEeTY.— 
The members of this society assembled in Bridg- 
water, on Tuesday in last week, for the purpose of 
holding their annual meeting. The Assembly- 
room at the Clarence Hotel was converted into a 
temporary museum. At the annual meeting the 
officers were elected. The Rev. F. Warre read the 
report, which stated that the society was in a 
prosperous condition. Mr. James Yates, F.R.S. 
read a paper “On the Mining Operations of 
the Romans in Britain,” in which he referred 
to the pig of lead found near the Sydney Gardens, 
at Bath, and to other specimens found on the 
Mendip Hills, and at Bruton. The Rev. F. Warre 
read a paper “On the different Types of Primeval 
Camps.” Mr. Elliott read a paper “On the 
Builder and Designer of St. Mary’s Tower, Taun- 
ton.” The party then proceeded to visit the 
church. Dinner was provided at the Clarence 
Hotel ; and in the evening a second meeting was 
held, at which a number of papers, on subjects 
connected with natural history, were read. The 
Rev. T. Hugo also read one on Muchelney Abbey. 








Ave. 28, 1858. | 




















Oaxs ty Exeianp.—The Parliamentary Oak, 

Clipston-park, is said to be 1,500 years old. 
This park existed before the Conquest, and be- 
longs to the Duke of Portland. The tallest oak 
was the same nobleman’s p : it was called 
the duke’s walking-stick, and was higher than 
Westminster ng The largest oak in England 
is the Calthorpe , Yorkshire: it measures 78 
feet in circumference at the ground. The Three 
Shire Oak, at Worksop, is called so from forming 
parts of the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and 
York. This tree had the greatest expanse of any | 
recorded in this island, drooping over 777 square | 
yards. The most productive oak was that of) 
Gelenos, in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810: the! 
bark b t 2007. and its timber 6707. In the 
mansion of Tred: -park, Monmouthshire, there 
is said to be a room, 42 feet long and 27 feet 
broad, the floor and wainscot of which were the | 
production of a single tree—an oak—grown on 
the estate.—Sir W. Symonds. 

Dison.—The church of St. Michael, at Dijon, | 
has just received a curious souvenir, of the late 
war, consisting of a small bell taken at Bomar- 
sund by the French sailors, and presented to the 
parish by Marshal Vaillant, minister of war. 
This bell, which in appearance presents nothing 
remarkable, seems to have formed one of a set of 
chimes, as it contains a ring at the end of the 
clapper. The metal is fine and hard, and its tone 
strong and melodious. A suitable inscription en- 
graved on it states that it was presented by the 
marshal to his own parish. 

Justice to IrgEtanp.— Lord Eglinton re- 
marked the other day at Derry, that “ the increase 
of live stock in Ireland, since 1852, had been 
enormous. In round numbers, there had been an 
increase of 85,090 horses, 570,000 cattle, 75,000 
sheep, and 330,000 pigs. Calculating them at the 
very moderate price of 82. for each horse, 6/. 10s. 
for cattle, 22s. for sheep, and 25s, for pigs, this 
makes an increase in the value of live stock alone of 
§,716,000/. In 1852, the average under cultivation 
was 5,039,000/. ; in 1857, there were 5,881,000.” 
In glancing at the past history of Ireland, even 
as far back as the time of our Henry V. no such 
hopeful prospect has beamed over this beautiful 
island. Pauperism is rapidly declining, manufac- 
tures are increasing, and the ports on wild parts 
of the coast assuming great importance. 

ReparRinG A CuIMNeEY.—An operation of con- 
siderable interest and importance to the building 
trade, says the Gateshead Observer, has just been 
brought to a successful terminationin this borough. 
The lofty and beautifully proportioned chimney be- 
longing to the Friars’ Goose Chemical Works, has 
several times been struck with lightning, and the 
brickwork rent and bulged out for a considerable 
distance down the shaft. The Jarrow Che- 
mical Company having recently taken posses- 
sion of the works, engaged the services of Mr. H. 
Wilde, an engineer of Manchester, who undertook 
the task of repairing the chimney, and fixing to it 
one of his patent lightning conductors. The work- 
men commenced operations by flying a large kite 
over the chimney, and by means of the string a 
strong rope was got over the top of it. To the 
end of this rope a short chain and block were 
attached, and drawn to the top of the chimney— 
a second rope, previously put over the pulley, 
being drawn up at the same time. To one end of 
this rope a cage was attached, the other end being 
secured to a windlass, by means of which the 
operator, and whatever building materials might 
be required, were drawn to the top of the chimney, 
which is about 250 feet in height. By this simple 
apparatus the operation was brought to a satis- 
factory termination without the least accident, 
and at a considerably less expense than by the 
usual method of scaffolding, which frequently 
costs more than the execution of the repairs. The 
loftiest chimneys on the Tyne have all been 
erected without lightning-conductors, and after- 
wards struck with lightning, the repairing of 
which has cost some hundreds of pounds. Mr. 
Wilde having now fixed lightning-conductors to 
most of our manufacturing spires, we may there- 
fore expect that the ravages formerly caused by 
lightning to these buildings will now be unknown. 

HINDOO versus Enetisn CarPEnters.—I once, | 
at Agra, says the author of “The British Army | 
in India,” tried an English artilleryman, who had | 
been a sawyer, with a good-sized hand-saw, against | 
ten native carpenters together, with their poor | 
implements and squatting attitude. Though he | 
was out of practice, and not in English health, 
and they cata Ssraangy he beat the ten hollow 
by the evening, having done more work than the 
whole of them together, and won the prize for 
which they had unitedly and keenly contended 
with him, 





pleted. It is a Gothic building, with nave, 
tory, side aisles, chancel, and tower. From its 
commanding position and its height, it forms a 
striking object from nearly every portion of the 
city and suburbs. Public improvements are going 
on in Sydney with some rapidity. The banks are 
providing themselves with new premises, and 
many private establishments have also erected 
buildi of some architectural pretensions, among 
which the Sydney Morning Herald office stands pro- 
minent. A new town-hall, to contain a public-room, 
120 feet by 60 feet, is about to be erected.——At 
Launceston there is said to be ample and profitable 
employment for labouring people of all kinds, in- 


cluding, according to the. Launceston Examiner, | topes, 


carpenters, joiners, cabinetmakers, blacksmiths, 
sawyers, quarrymen, stone-cutters, stone-masons, 
brickmakers, lime-burners, bricklayers, painters 
and glaziers, paperhangers, gilders, a moderate 
number of working engineers and engine-fitters, 
and, in fact, all kinds of labouring persons and 
mechanics.——It is the intention of Government 
to send out forthwith to British Columbia a force 
of royal engineers, provided with everything 
necessary for the formation of roads and bridges 
to open up the resources of this new colony, and 
to erect block-houses for the safe custody of gold. 


Tue GLovcestTer CITIZENS AND THETR CoRPo- 
RATION ON THE PuBLic FounTarn QuEstioy.— 
The appearance of our engraving of “ A Proposed 
Fountain for Gloucester,” in the Gloucester 
Mercury, has not been without its good effect, as 
appears from the fresh attention which it has turned 
to the doings of the city corporation in respect to 
the ancient public spring at Robin’s-wood-hill. 
The corporation have lately been indicted, as the 
Local Board of Health, for a nuisance, in cutting 
off this spring and tearing up the pipes, aqueducts, 
and other works which conveyed the same to 
Floucester, and destroying the public and gra- 
tuitous supply of water, without providing a suffi- 
cient substitute,—in contravention of the Public 
Health Act ; and the city grand jury have found 
two true bills against them, thereanent, one as a 
board of health and the other as the city corpo- 
ration, for destroying the conduits in Southgate- 
street. The tenant of the corporation on the 
Robin’s-wood-hill property has also been brought 
up for destroying the ancient public paths leading 
to the hill, though authorised to do so by the cor- 
poration; and having pleaded guilty, and pro- 
mised to restore the paths, judgment against him 
has been suspended. 

Rar~way Marrers.—The cost of working a 
passenger train between Liverpool and London, 
says the Albion, is ascertained to be 2s. 6d. per 
train mile, or say 25/. It follows, therefore, that 
the cost of each passenger for a train of 500 is 
1s. 03d.; 400, 1s. 3d.; 300, 1s. 8d.; 200, 2s. 6d. : 
100, 5s.; 50, 10s.; 25, 17. 4s. The above results 
prove that express trains, carrying only first-class 
passengers, few in number, do not pay, while the 
parliamentary trains yield the profit, low fares 
bringing quantity. It is said to be the intention 
of Prince Napoleon to give a fresh and continuous 
impulse to the construction of railways in Algeria. 
Several new lines are under consideration, which 
are to be offered to public competition. The troops 
are to be employed in the formation of the earth- 
works, by which a considerable saving of time and 
expense will be effected. The troops, on their part, 
receive the stimulus of an addition to their pay. 

Gas.—The Liverpool United Gaslight Company 
have agreed, as usual, to a dividend, at the rate of 
10 per cent. for the last half-year, and the conver- 
sion‘of 600 shares into the general capital stock, to 
be divided among the holders, The trustees of 
Workington have commenced new gasworks on 
the Marsh, near the ironworks. Messrs. Graham, 
Bolton, and Co. of Cockermouth, are contractors 
for the erection of the building ; and the whole is 








being carried out under the supervision of Mr. J. | ° 


H. Little, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gas-engineer. 
The hall of the New Town Hall at Newcastle 
has been lighted with gas, on a plan proposed 
by Mr. Johnstone, architect. The principle is 
the same as that of the Free-trade Hall at Man- 
chester. There are ten sunlights, five being 
placed at each side of the roof, and one light at 
the narrow end of the hall, under the gallery. 
Active exertions are being made to have the hall, 
inaugurated with becoming éclat on the ist of 
September. 
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marvellous at the day as it 
time of Phidias. Parthenon may 
likened, when bathed by the rays of the 
mighty rose and fire, 
from a dark bac sending i 
towards heaven. The German tray 
stedt, describes it as a t fire, kindled in 
and memorable, and splendid periods, whi 
tinues to retain its glow, to burn on 
quietly, after the lapse of ages, and for 
come.— The Crayon, 


Sovrnampron Docx.—In reference 
accident in the inner dock, Mr. A. Giles, the 
neer, reports that, after a careful examination of 
the present condition of the north wall of the 
inner dock, his previous impressions had been con- 
firmed ; namely, that the movement was entirely 
owing to the water having been drained from 
under the foundations, thereby causing a vein of 
sand to be compressed and to slide forward, 
When the foundations of this wall were laid seven 
years ago, the soil appeared perfectly sound, and 
the borings taken previously did not indicate the 
presence of any quicksand: the fact, however, 
showed that a length of 380 feet had sunk 1 foot 
11 inches in the centre, and had slid forward 
5 feet 3 inches at the extreme point; yet, so per- 
fect was the cohesion of the material of the wall, 
that there was no more disruption than was due 
to a straight line having been stretched into a 
curve ; and when it was remembered that the base 
of the wall was 24 feet thick and carried 6 feet 
below the bottom of the dock, that it sustained its 
full pressure while the mortar and concrete were 
fresh and green, and also that it stood firm for ten 
weeks after the water was pumped out of the 
dock, such a failure could certainly not have been 
expected. In restoring the wall to its original 
line he states that the back of the wall can be 
sufficiently strengthened by adding large counter- 
forts of concrete, after which the face may be re- 
built and protected where n by sheet 
piling at a cost of about 3,000. The work of re- 
pair may be proceeded with at once, and need not 
at all endanger the stability of the D warehouse. 
The directors state their conviction that the aeci- 
dent did not arise from any defect in the strength 


which could have been foreseen or prevented, and 
that the wall may be repaired, and the inner dock 
completed and rendered in every respect rg 
fect and efficient as if no such accident 
Notes and 


occurred. 
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the first gun-boat passed. 
that the “devil-ship ” of the barbarians had dis- 
turbed the muddy waters of the Pehio, or that 
the agitated pant of a 60-horse power steam- 
engine had aroused from siesta the placid 
inhabitants of its banks. But they did not con- 
tent themselves with gazing at or worshipping 
the god of steam. Regarding it as the precursor | 
of a power destined to overthrow the present | 
d y and raise itself upon its ruins, they faced | 

e decrees of fate, says the correspondent of the | 
Times, in a spirit worthy a nation which has pre- | 
served its existence out changing dynas- | 
ties for countless ages, with cries of “ Hail, | 
great king! weleome, oh, king! come thou and | 
reign over us, and be our emperor !” they brought | 
cattle, and poultry, and vegetables down as) 
presents. 





Epinsvreu.—aA great deal of building work, | and entrance is obtained from the north ei of and also 
says the local Post, is about to be commenced in | the Huskisson Dock by two guts, or passages, one | 


inburgh, or may be expected. As recently | 
noticed, 10,0002. ve been voted for a new | 
museum. A pertinent is to be added to the, 
Register-house, which is to-occupy the site of the 
tavern so often referred to in the Noctes Ambro- 
siane, and which is in the ancient Gabriel-road : 
Parliament has voted upwards of 7,000/. for this 
ee. Again, a new national Post-office is to 

set down to occupy the place of the Theatre- 
Royal and Shakspear-square. An Act of Parlia- 
ment has been obtained for the building, which 
will absorb a large amount of public money. 
Measures should be taken to have Trinity College 
Church erected. The building would afford much 
employment ; and, in carrying out the original 
design, a school for masons in the delicate manipu- 
lation of the Gothic might be established. There 
are something like 20,0001. in retentis for this one 


Screntiric Concress oF France.—The 
Scientifique de France will be held this year at 
Auxerre. It will commence on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember and last ten days. There are five sections: 
the fourth is appropriated to history and 
archeology ; end the fifth to literature and the 
fine: arts. Various archwological excursions are 
arranged for. 

. Tur Cawpniper Scroor or Ant.—At a meet- 
jng of the provisional committee of this school, 
at the Guildhall, the honorary secretary, the Rev. 
W. J. Beaumont, explained the objects of the in- 
stitution, and the mature and amount of the 


assistance that would be given by the Government. 
It was carried i a tit is desirable 
to establish a of Art.” It was 





respecting the trath of the story, and, aceordingly, 
of thetower. After out several cart-loads 


Discovertzs at Bowpon Pantsn Cuvrcs.— 
In the demolition of the chief part of the old 


ever, the evi 
remains, it must be assumed that.a ehurch of no 
i was erected here in the time of 


having the cable-mould worked upon its most 
prominent members ; also part of the shaft of this 
pillar, which is circular on plan, with the excep- 
tion of one quarter: this quarter has been left 
square to fit the inner angle of the jamb or pier, 
to which both this and the base originally be- 
longed. it is 6§ in. diameter: the base is 9 in. 
in height. 

Tux New Nortu Dock at Liverroot.—The 
new timber dock, north of the Huskisson Jock, 
was lately opened. It comprises 17} acros of 
water-space; has been named “The Canada ;” 


80 feet, and the other 50 feet wide, spauned by a 


single iron bridge of 202 feet long and 30 feet | 


wide. The quay storage ground for the timber 
trade is 1,385 feet in length. For the present, 


the west side of the dock is to be appropriated to |. 


the use of steamers. The quay space, that is 
lineally, is 1,272 yards. The subject of a still 


| further dock extension, at the north side, is shortly 


to be brought before the Mersey Dock and Har- 
bour Board. The total area of the Liverpool 
Docks at present, including basins, according to 
the Jouraal, is 235 acres, with 17 lineal miles of 
quay space. When the Birkenhead Docks are 
they will add more than one-half, in- 
deed nearly two-thirds to that amount. At pre- 
sent, including the Great Float, they comprise 
121 acres; 32} acres, consisting of docks, 7}, 
11, and 14.acres respectively, are to be added to 
the 121 acres, before the projected works will be 
complete. 
Tue Liverroon Society or Arts. — The 


some of the pictures having already arrived, Of 
these the most important is Sir Edward Landseer’s 
i of “The Maid and the Magpie,” which 


is also Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s painting of “The 
Horse Fair,” which has been insured for 1,000/. 
Upwards of 600 pictures in all are i 

Tue New Water-Worxs or ‘Cork. — The 


an elevation of 360 feet, and will contain 630,000 


Rexics piscoverrp at Wruxs.—In the course 
ing down and removing the remains of the 
i ‘St. John (founded, 


i In « chimney stack, 
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local Turkieh meseages, in the company’ 

in S$. Samuels, the commander of the Dread- 
nought, hospital ship, has been describing, at the 
Liverpool Exchange, a patent plan of his for 


et 


| Sate 
' of by the stern, there being less likeli 
| strain im the centre of the ship than at either 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
| SeLr-cottwe ConvoLurep Savtrers.—The titility of 
| Revolving Shutters for closing windows and ether open- 








| imgs is ; but the -eost has 
| hitherto prevented adoption. Messrs. 
| CLARK and CO. of 15, Gate-street, Lincoin’s-inn, have 
thy introd a a new Self-coiting Revolving Shutter, 
which, in addition to being one-half the expense, has the 
adwantage of being simple, and consequently 
less liable to get out oferder. All the complicated gear- 
ing apparatus is dispensed there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights, to become 
The Patent Self-coiling eomposed of jaths in 


| metal or wood, whieh are ec 
| tempered steel, 





| dow : 
| slide, and when the shutters are closed, keep the springs 








For alterations of Mile-end Silk and Braid Factory, for 
Messrs. J. J. Foot and Sons. Mr. Francis H. Fowler, 





Building rear of 15, 16,17, Broadway, Deptford. Mr. 
architect :— 


Whicheord, 
New Allowed for Total 
Building. Old Materials. . 
Mitchell, Deptford ..#507 10.. £4 0.. £503 10 
535 0... 85 ©... 806 © 
6 @.. 475 © 


17 10.. 464 © 





HASTINGS HOTEL. 

We are requested to insert the following reply toa 
letter from Messrs. Dove, asking to be informed of the 
reason why their <‘Tender for the Hastings Hotel was 
not accepted, it being lower than Messrs, Holland’s ’’ :— 

GenTLeMEN,—The surveyor was premature in the an- 
nouncement fin the Builder ; no tender is yet 
settled upon. i may mention that your tender was not 
im aecordance with the condition, that part of the - 
ments shonid be taken by the contractor in no eal 
ro aaa ta Resig ville tage Poem shares would 





citizens of Cork have now a sere supply of Faancis H. Fowren. 
water. The engine is capable of raising 2,000,000 

Sia,—Allow me to state the circumstances under which 
gallons of water per day to the large reservoir | my tend che Hastings Hotel was not accepted. The 
lately at of 











